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5} We now publish the report of the committee of 
the house of representatives on the president’s message, 
relative to the dispute between the United Sfates and the 
state of Georgia, and shall, ia our next, give that of the 
committee of the senate. - These things are not*imme- 
diately important, but they relate to an affair which ought 
to be universally understood, and are needful for refer- 
ence, ° ¥ 

We take the present opportunity to relieve ourselves 
ofa considerable quantity of interesting statistical and 
other seraps, which establish particulars and dates, &e, 
of much general utility. “*.. 

“Free trape!” Certain persons in England, for 
shipping machinery to France, were lately arrested and 
dealt with “according to law;”? and measures were 
taking to render the Jaws relating thereto more certain 
and severe than they are! So much for ‘free TRADE.” 
But Britain may as well attempt to arrest the courses 
of the planets, as to stop the spread of scientific power, 
unless by plunging nations in war, and 60 diverting 
personsand capital from acquiringit. It will rest where 
subsistence is the cheapest, if property is secure, though 
supported in Britain by laws the most rigid and pri- 
vations the most terrible. And, if the French cannot 
make machinery for themselves, let them apply to 
“Brother Jonathan’s” work-shops, from which they 
will be gladly furnished, with the most improved ma- 
chines, and some too, of great labor-saviag powers, 
which “John Bull” has not, being of “brother Jona- 
than’s” own “new contrivance.’? We particularly 
allude to Brewster’s wool-spinning machine and 
speeder, and the power-loom for weaving wide cloths. 
But Britain chiefly supports her supremacy, at pre- 
sent, in manufactures, by the starvation of her opera- 
tives, as the article annexed will shew: 

On the 9th ult. in the British house of commons, 
Mr. Hume presented a petition, of which the follow- 
ing account is given in the report of the parliamen- 
lary proceedings. 

“The petition was brought up and read. It was 


and ity neighborhood.” The petitioners stated that 
they and their families had not for the two last years, 
been able to procure more than half their usual quan- 
tity of food, and that, in consequence hundreds of their 
wives and children had actually perished from want. At 
present a weaver could earn no more than 5s. per 
week, so that, allowing two working persons in a fa- 
mily of six, they could earn no more than 10s per 
week, even if they worked sixteen hours each per 
day. They expressed their firm conviction that 
relief could not be afforded by a repeal of the corn 
laws, so long as there existed such enormous es- 
tablishments—such useless places—such unmerited 
pensions and sinecures—such enormous church reve- 
nues, $0 grossly misapplied—and such gencral abuses 
inevery departinent of the state; that in order to bring 
about a revision of these abuses, a reform in the com- 
mons house of parliament was absolutely necessary. 
They prayed that parliament would seriously consi- 
der of sone means of remedying these cvils, and 
thereby preventing that awful crisis which was other- 
Wise unavoidable; the petitioners went on to state 
that there was a point at which submissioa became no 
longerea duty, and at that point they had now unfor- 
tunately arrived; and concluded, by expressing a 
hope, that a®tancing army might so longer be kept 
vp to murder the people; that all useless pensions 
and places might be abolished; that parliamentary 
Ver, SHAIL——No. 6 
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reform and election by ballot might be carried, and 
that they might begin the glorious work by a repeal 


of the corn laws. The petition was read and order- 
ed to be printed. 


{The precdding is, probably, a little embellished— 
but some of our personal friends, who have seen 
and observed for themselves the state of the Jabor- 
ing poor in England, have described it to us as so 
wretched, that they feared their own veracity might 
be questioned whenever they detailed the things 
which they had seen. ] 





_Cotoxtat Trane. It is now stated that there is no 
immediate prospect of an adjustment of our differences 
with Great Britain, im regard to the colonial ttade. The 
*‘free trade” statesmen of that country will have a mono- 
poly of it, to benefit they own navigation. We have no’ 
right to complain of this; ut will a ly to it the restric~ 
tion with which we are Prev tetod twill in the prngrec: 
of it, make very little difference to us—articles desired o 
us will be obtamed as heretofore, and must be paid for as 
asual; they will, however, be obtained through new chan- 
nels,* and an mdirect trade will take the place of a direct 
one. Itis to be regretted, however, that congress had not 
time to act upon the subject at the long session and 
would not act at the last. 

The following article on the trade of Great Britain 
with her West indies, is takenirom a London paper eall- 
ed ‘*John Bull,” 

Great Britain is now what Spain was; she is Great Bri- 
tain with the Indies. How long she may be so depends 
on her policy. 

I do not know what surplus property was remitted in 
130 years to old Spain from her colonies; but I know from 
official documents, that from the year 1697 to the year 
1824, the excess of imports over exports from the despis- 
ed West India colonies, have amounted to £183,136,965, 
nearly 200,000,000 sterling. (See Moreau’s chart from 
official records).—These two hundred millions became 
British capital, invigorated the industry of Britam, pro- 
moted her agriculture and her manufactures, and contri 


: buted to rear that navy which has been our bulwark. 
stated to be “from the starving weavers of Blackburn | 


There are other enemies of a country than its external 
foes. We may be deprived of these colonies, producing 
so much wealth, by pseudo philanthropy and fanaticism. 
Who called Hayti into existence, to the loss of Franee of 
neerly the profits we have enjoyed, and may for a season 
enjoy, from Jamaica and our own Antilles’—JZes amis des 





*Mr. Johnston, ofthe senate, speaking on the subject 
said— 

In the course of another year this entire interdict will 
effect an important revolution in the commerce of the 
lake country, and will be attended with effeets highly fa- 
vorable to the commeroe and navigation of this country. 

As soon as the prohibition takes effect, and the canal 
from Oswego to the New York canal opens the commu- 
nieation from lake Ontario to the Hudson, all the trade of 
that country will take the direction of New York; we 
shall bring all our productions within the sphere of our 
commeree, and concentrate it in the great northern em- 
porium. Even when the interdict is removed, we shall 
find canals more safe than the dangerous rapids of the St. 
Lawrence. The expense less; and the route to pom 
and the West Indies shorter; a more steady and ample 
market; and a cheaper supply for the consumption of 
interior. We have been heretofore induced i, — 
importance to the right to navigate that river; the 
hopes now created by the canals in operation are re- 
alized, it will equally comport with the interests of indivi- 





duals, and the protection of our own institutions, by draw= 
jing our productions imto our own chanpels, and bolding 
‘at gommand our own resources. 
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«Voirs—W here are the sailors of France now? Where 
ber commercial and naval marines? 

In the 7th letter of ‘‘a Dominican Planter,” in the 
Vew Times some months ago, there 4 (oN the follow- 
ting interesting statement of the actual productiveness of 
the West Indies under the present system, compared 
with that of Great Britain and Hayti. 1 would call the at- 
tention of the public to it. 

‘The exports from Great Britain in 1825, were 
£48 030,036; divided by a population of 20 millions, give 
about £2 10s per head. 

The exports from the West Indies to Great Britain in 
1825, in British ships, were £8,655,538; divided by the 
slave population, 755,000, about £11 10s; per head. 

In 1789, the = from St. Domingo, to France, were 
7,711,052£ sterling; the population was then 467,485 
in French St. Domain a £17 per head. 

The exports from Hayti produced by her free population 
jn, 1822, is about 1,703,729£ witha free population, in- 
cluding the Spanish part of 900,000, about L£ per head. — 

gc? The Baltimore “American” says—The following 
letter from the secietary of the treasury, in relation to 
American property coming from the British West Indics 
in British vessels, has been ate | handed to us by the 
gentleman to whom it is addressed, | 

Treasury department, March 26th, 1827. 

Sir—Y our letter of the 19th instant was laid before the 
president, and has received from him every consideration. 

You are altogether right in supposing that there exists 
son =the wate esstine Weasels VI the HU ih a rears mt every dix- 
position to mitigate the operation of restrictive measures 
on mnocent and unmtentional transgressions of the law. 
The proclamation of the 17th of this month was issucd, 
in necessary compliance with the act of congress which 
directed it to be issued; and the cireular instructions from 
this department which followed the proclamation, went 
as far in softening its operstion in the first instance as it 
was thought the Jaw would warrant. 
that your suggestion that the instructione may be modified 
in such a mauner as to admit into our ports American 
property in British vessels, coming from the interdicted 
ports, cannot be aceeded to, whatever wishes might exist 
me the occasion; the prohibitions of the act of the 18th 
of April, 1818, being too broad and unequivocal io justi- 
fy it. How far American propery: so arriving, may or 
may not become the subject of the remitting power, 
vested in the proper branch of the government, after the 
penalties of the law shall have duly attached to it, isa 
point that can in no case be determined before hanfl. 

Ihave the honor to remain, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, Ricnarp Resu, 

The hon. Jno, Barney, Baltimore, Ma. 

Tus Tea case. By the late decision of the supreme 
court it is determined, that the Immeuse ameunt of teas 
imported by F. Thompson, and by hin improperly ob- 
tained from the custom house, and which atterwards pas- 
sed into the hands of dona fide purchasers in New York, 
Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia, are not in their 
hands forieited to the United States, but ought to be re- 
stored. 

Pustic works. The secretary of war and the navy 
have lately been on a visit of duty to inspect the 
works going on for the defence of the Chesapeake, 
&e. The iate site of fort Nelson, in tLe harbor of 
Norfolk, has been selected as the ground on which 
to erect the new naval Lospital. 





Corton snp sugar. A late Alabama paper give- 

the following “comparative productiveness of a su 

ar plantauon in Leuisiana and a cottun plantation 
ip Alabama.” 

We collect the following facts from the Lafourch 
Gazette. As a general rule, the sugar raised on i 
plantation, is cousidered a clear protii to the cultiva 
tor. The molasses, &c. defray all the expenses. A 
gentleman on the Bayou Lafourche, who bad 124 
arpents of cane in cultivation, and employed 26 
hands, made last year 130 hogsheads of sugar, eact: 
weighing about 1,200 lbs—the market price of whic! 
at 7 cents per Ib. is $40,920! 


It follows, hence, 


Set ee tte et ee e-ti tssee-n-aerneetine nae 


“Another person who had 104 arpents in cultiva- 
tron, with 3 hands, realized $2,304 being $765 to 
each hand.” 

Let us now turn to Alabama. Say one hand will 
cultivate seven acres of cotton at the average rate of 
$00 Ibs. per acre, this at 2 cents pee Ib.* will amount 
to $112—diflerence in favor of the sugar planter 
$656. Aod what is worst of all, we are here mewed 
up ina corner, which prevents us from getting our 
produce to market, in any thing like a reasonable 
time. 

N. B. The French arpent is larger than the Eng- 
lith acre; being as 19 to 16. 

Frax is received from the farmer, after the seed 
is taken off, and without any other preparation at 15 
dollars per ton, at the establishment for dressing it 
on the Hudsor. At this rate, it is stated a net pro- 
fit of from 12 to 18 dollars may be derived from an 
acre of ‘land, which is thought to be a good eultiva- 
tion: but how does it compare with that of sugar, as 
shewn above? 

Woo.rexs.. Amount of woollens sent from Leeds 
alone to the United States of America on BRITISII 
ACCOUNT, daiing the last four years: In 1823, 
1 320,0u0; in 1824, £390,000; in 1825, 1 350,000; in 
1826, 1.220,000, (about 1,500,000 dollars a year.) 

{That is—our own merchants would not purchase 
because of bad prospects of profit, and so the Bri- 
tish owners sent the goods on their own account, to 
force a consumption of them, and so get off their 
refuse stock, or reduce the excessive amount of if. 
it is by such proceedings that we suffer; for they 
cause irreguluyily in the market, and produce general 
Stagnations of business, though the goods forced upbn 
us are of Lo very great value in themseives } 





MaryLaxo cotrex. The cultare of cotton in this 
state, particularly est of the Chesapeake, appeare 
by a stutenient in the Americano Farmer, to be sus- 
ceptible of greot increase. It is stated that Dr. Muse, 
of Dorebester county, raised a considerable crop last 
year—au.d that it yielded one third clean cotton— 
whereas one-fourth has been common in southern 
states. A gentleman of that peninsula, (Northamp- 
ton, Va.) had, at 11 cents a pound, 3300 worth, fror 
30 ueres. 

[Speed the spindles and the looms!— 150,000 of the 
bales of cotton which we send to a bad market ia 
England, must be sent to a gocd one in Mexico and 
South America, in cloths | 

Gen Carrot, of Tennessee, partook of a public 
dinner at Pittsburg, on the 7th inst. at Stewart’s ho- 
iel, the muyor of the city presiding; and at Harris- 
burg, on the !4th, he also attended one at Eberman’s, 
muny members of the legislature, gov. Sbhulze, gen. 
Barnard ane other distinguished gentiemen being pre- 
sent. He arrived at ’hiiade'phia of the 16th. Gene- 
ral Carroll was born near Pillsburg. A sword hes 
been voted to him by the legislature of Penonsylva- 
bia. 





Commoporse Porter. Letters from Havana, re- 
ceiv.d vt New York, mention that the Spemards 
were very much exasperated at com. Porter's being 
allowed to make a harbour at Key West. The letter 
also states that the commodore had been sick but 
was then convalescent. 


(We have for some time apprehended that such a 
complaint would be preferred. If, as hus been of- 
tentimes stated, he was not blockaded, if he could get 
out when he pleased, if his sinailer vessels, fitted and 
supplied at Key West, wemt c .. .... Jd oruived on the 
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coast of Cuba, and returned to be recruited and re- 
freshed at will—it is time that the “procedure was 
corrected.”?’ We certainly wish that Spain was fore- 
ed into an acknowledgement of the independerce of 
the new republics, and believe that she deserves to 
be punished for her obstinacy; but when we act for 
that issue, the act must be our own—not thata foreign 
otlicer—who, however faithfully he may serve the 
country of his adoption, cannot have any right toin- 
volve usin his quarrel, by transgressions of establish 
ed law. Would it be allowed to the commodore to! 
rendezvous thus at New York, and send his vessels, 
thence, to cruize for and capture Spanish vessels, 
within 70 or 80 miles of our coast, and to return for 
sheiter and supplies, without limit? We think not. 
And what may not be allowed at New York will not 
be permitted at Key West. If be is blockaded, and 
simply seeking security, we will afford it; but ifhe 
maintains a station for the annoyance of his enemy, it 
will not be suffered. 


The New Orleans Daily Advertiser, of the 5th of 
Feb. says—‘We have conversed with capt. Nichols, 
who states that Porter’s gun-brigs sail from and re- 
turn to Key Weet at pleasure, as there are six chan- 
nels for small vessels, between the reefs. One of 
the brigs alone, had taken nine vessels from the Spa- 
niards within two or three weeks, The prize goods 
are easily disposed of among the small craft plying 
among the keys along the Florida coast. So far 
from com. Porter feeling anywise uneasy in his pre 
sent anchorage,on the contrary, he appears to think 
it the best possible position for destroying the trade 
of his enemies.” 


Retirement. The following is as well fitted to 
the occasion, as any thing of its kind that we have 
met with, and our friend, Mr Barwes, one of the 
abiest and best members of the legislature of Mary- 
land, ia retiring from bis place carries with him an 
unusual degree of the respect and good wishes of his 
fellow-citizens of the state, because of the intelli- 
gence, industry and liberajity which he exhibited 
while a prominent member of the house of delegates. 


To the voters of Frederick county. 

Gentlemen— Most sensibly do I feel the obligations 
which your repeated and flattering manifestations of 
kindness and confidence have imposed upon me; 
and most earnestly have | sought to discharge my 
duty in such manner as to promote your interest aud 
prosperity. ThatI have entirely succeeded tn ren 
dering satisfaction, I am not so unreasovable as 
to expect; but I trust that, however deficient 1 may 
have been in judgment, or ipeflicient in the prose- 
cution of just measures, I cannot be justly charged 
with a premeditated omission of duty. Amidst the 
multifarious projects which are annually presented 
to the consideration of the legislature, it can excite 
no surprise to find even the most intelligent and at- 
tentive frequently misjudging. I, therefore, who 
mike no higher boast than an honest zeal to do what 
my conscience and feeble judgment approve, have 
no doubt committed mauy errors. ‘‘To err is human;- 
to forgive divine.”’ 


Having had the honor to represent you in the le- 
gislature for three successive years, | now, with 
feelings of gratitude for your friendship, which lan- 
guage cannot express, retire from public life. To 
you f am indebted for all that I have, either of pub- 
lic character or private fortune; and whatever may 
be my future destiny, whether adverse or prosper- 
ous, I shall never cease to remember that to the kind 
hospitality and liberal feelings of the citizens of 
Frederick county, I never appealed in vain. 

[I remain with sentiments of the highest esteem, 
your obedient servant, SamueL BARNES. 

Prederick, March 21. 








Morcan’s case. In the house of assembly of New 
York, on the 17th inst— 

A communication was received from the governor, in 
the following words— 

To the honorable the assembly: 

Gentlemen:—The abduction of William Morgan being 
an act of unprecedented violence, has justly excited une- 
quivocal reprobation, and the apprehensions which are 
entertained of his fate, have produced general alarm and 
anxiety. Understanding that this subject is under the con- 
sideration of your honorable body, | have thought proper 


| to communicate to you all the Information in my power 


respecting it; and this I should have done before, had I 
not becn pereeve that a premature disclosure might 
have interfered with pending investigations. If any future 
intelligence of importance shall be received, I shall ndt 
fail to communicate it. DE WITT CLINTON, 

eMarch 17th, 1827, 

Which was read and referred to the committee who 

have under consideration the memorial presented on this 
subject. 
_ [The papers put into the possession of the committee of 
the house of assembly, do not afford any proof to justify 
the recommendation of any particular measures in rela- 
tion to Morgan’s ease}, 


§C The following presentment of the grand jury of 
Monroe county, New York, goes to shew that little is eer} 
tainly known of Morgan or hiscase. The jury, it is stat- 
ed, were engaged five days to attain knowledge to war~ 
rant an indictment, without success, though among the 
witnesses before them were members of the ‘‘ Lewiston 
convention,” which had been convened for investigating 
the matter, close to the spot, (Fort Niagara), at which 
the murder of Morgan is said to have been committedy 
and with horrid accounts of which the papers have been 
filled, 

Rochester, March 19, Presentment to the honorable 
the court of oyer and terminer for the county of Monroes 

The grand jurors for this court respectfully present 

That, having it mm special charge from the honorable 
court, and in discharge of the duty devolving upon ther 
as a body of grand inquest, we have given our most seri- 
ous and industrious mvestigation to the subject “of the 
abduction of William Morgan,” 

Not having any presentment or testimony submitted to 
the Jury, we have called upon individuals composing 2 
committee in this village, appointed by our citizens to in 
vestigate this unhappy affair, and about twenty other wit# 
nesses, for ‘such testimony asthey might have in their pos | 
session, to aid in the discovery and conviction of the ins 
dividuals who have been engaged in this gross violation 
and outrage of the natural rights and liberties of a citizen 
ot this siate. 

The witnesses have generally evinced a disposition to 
promote the investigation, and to communieate the facts 
within their knowledge in relation to this act of violence, 
but which appears insufficient to the jury to warrant the 
finding of bulls of indictment against any individual. 

Suificient circumstantial evidence, without direct testie 
mony, has been afforded the jury to justify the opinion that 
Morgan was conveyed from Canandaigua through thi¢ 
county, onthe Ridge road; but to what place of destination 
and by whom conveyed, the jury have not sufficient facts 
to determine. 

We com:nend and appland the vigilance of the commue 
nity in their laudable efforts to discover the fate of this un~ 
happy man, and to preserve the Uberties guarantied by 
the free constitution of our country to every citizen; and 
sincerely hope and believe that their perseveranee in the 
investigation of the subject will eventually develope this 
mysterious transaction, and suceeed im vindicating the vio= 
lated majesty of the laws, 

Signed f. Hawley, Foreman,” and 19 others. 


RL F’The governor of New York has issued a procla- 
mation offering $1000 reward for the discovery of More 
gan, if alive—and, if murdered, $2000 for the discovery 
of the offender or offenders, and a free pardon to any ac= 
complice or coroperator who shall make a full disgovery 
of the offender or offenders. , 


Strrau BOAT accrpENT, The boiler of the steamboat 


| Oliver Ellsworth, whieh plys between New York and 
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Hartford, exploded on Thursday the 22nd inst. at half 
past seven o’clock, seven miles from Saybrook, on her 
passage’to New York. Seven of the crew and three of 
the passengers were sealded; one of the passengers, Mr. 
Lockwood of New York, and one of the crew, named 
Andruss, have since died. 


Georaia. The territory lately acquired from the 
Crecks is divided into the counties of Lee, Troup, 


- Coweta and Carroll. 


Frostation. Itis announced that Mr. Genet, as- 
sociated with Mr. Eugene Robertson, is about to 
make an actual experiment on the practicability of 
propelling balloons through the air, and of giving 
them any direction at pleasure. 

Gen. Brown. Washington, March 24. Major gen. 
Brown left this city on Weduesday last, for fortress 
Monroe, on a tour of inspection. We understand 
he contemplates visiting our posts along the south- 
ern coast as far as Pensacola, and, probably New 
Orleans, returning by the way of the Mississippi and 
lakes, which will enable him to inspect most of the 
military stations situated in those distant quarters of 


the country. 





Mexico. The undersigned Mexican minister has 
received orders from his government, stating that no 
Spaniard, or subject of the Spanish government, shall 
be admitted into the Mexican republic, unless pro- 
vided with a passport from the president of the U 
Mexican States, according to the law of the 25th 
Anril last. The petitioner shontd apply for it, from the 
place of his residence, through the Mexican minister. 

Pasio OBREGON 

Washington, March 20th, 1827. 

Cusa nevér seems to have been in 4 more prosper- 
our condition, or better fitted for defence against a 
foreign enemy, than at the presenttime. The regu- 
lar troops are numerous, the local force better disci- 
plined and prepared for service than ever before, the 
naval force is respectable, supplies of all sorts ap- 
pear abundant, and the revenues of the island are 
large. 


1826. Dec. 31. Balance in the treasury $406,248 25 
Receipts for the monthofJan, 402,704 62} 


$308,552 874 





Total 

1821. Expenditure for January. 
Military establishment $108,394 124 
Civil and other expenses 76,071 06 
Navy, 114,045 $74 
Appropriations for wi- 
dows, orphans, and cha- 
rities, &c. 23,674 124 

322,185 184 








Balance in the treasury Ist Feb. $486,367 69 


TREATY BETWEEN Russta axpd Tcerkey. The Na- 
tional Intelligencer contains the convention of Ac- 
kerman at length. This convention is framed with 
a view to accomplish the performance of the treaty 
of Bucharest, concluded on the 16th of May, 1812. 
Moldavia, Wallachia and Servia, touching which se- 
parate acts accompany this convention, are confirmed 
in their privileges under the protection of Russia. 
They are to elect their hospodars, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Porte—wnhich it is understood, shail 
be givem, except *for grave reasonsto be approved 
by both courts,”"—to organize their troops, regulate 
their commerce and revenue, reserving the tribute to 
the Porte, to retain their liberty of worship,&c. The 
frontier between the two empires is to remain 2s it 
exists at this day. The losses of Russian subjects; 


—_ 





arising from the depredations of pirates. and of the 
corsairs of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and from the 
confiscations made at the rupture in 1806, and other 
like acts since, shall be liquidated and indemnified. 
The Porte engages, likewise, toendeavor to prevent 
on the part of the regencies of Barbary, any distur- 
bances of the commerce or navigation of Russia; to 
make restitution of prizes coming to its knowledge; 
and, in case its orders be disobeyed by the regencies, 
to make indemnity from the imperiai treasury within 
two months. It promises to observe rigorously, the 
conditions of the treaty of commerce between the 
two nations, remove all prohibitions contrary to it, 
and place no fuiure shackles on the free navigation 
of Russian vessels in the Ottoman seas. In virtue of 
the same treaty, a free passage is given through the 
canal of Constantinople, to Russian ships not laden 
with the productions of countries subject to the Otto- 
man empire, which may also re-ship their cargoes 
there. The Porte also accepts the good offices of 
Russia for the purpose of according the entry of the 
Black sea to other powers friendly to Turkey, not 
having yet obtained that privilege, in such manner 
that the Russian commerce shall suffer no injury. 

British pesr. Bell’s Weekly Messenger gives 
the following account of the rise of the national debt 
of Engiand. 


At the revolution, in 1689, 11,054,925 
At the peace of Ryswick, 1697 21,515,742 
At the peace of Utretcht, 1714, 53,681,076 
At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelie, 1758 78 293,313 


At the peace of Puris, in 1763 

At the peace of Versailles, after the 
American war, in 1783, 

At the peace of Amiens, 1802, 


183,259,275 


238,282,248 
499,152,073 


Amount of the debt in 1813, 600,000,000 
Estimated amount, on the Sth of 
Jan. 1827, 900,000,000 





Ripeav canan. . This immense undertaking is now 
fairly in progress, and has to be finished, if possible, in 
the space of four years. Its length from the falls of 
Chaudiere, on the Ottawa river, to Kingston, on lake 
Ontario, is 133 miles. There will be fifty locks on the 
line, as there are 280 fect to lift to the grand summit 
level of the Rideau lake, and many heavy dams and 
guard gates will be required on the river Rideau to sur- 
mvuot the wild rapids therein—huge gullies and ra- 
vines have to be passed over, requiring extensive 
aqueducts. The work taken altogether is certainly 
the most stupendous and extensive at present going 
on im the world, and, when completed, will form a 
piece of ingenious art almost without a parailel. 
More than one thousand masons and four thousand 
laborers will find employment on it during the pre- 
sent season, and as there will always be much quar- 
rying required, the work in consequence will not be 
suspended, even through the inclemency of winter, 
but continue in operation the whole year round. 
What grateful news is this te Canada—to Great Bri- 
tain—and to the world at large. Never could Bri- 
tish capital be expended in a more noble and useful 
undertaking. By so doing she opens up a glorious 
highway through the bosom of one of her most in- 
teresting colonies—on either side of which are lands 
not only able to support thouzands and thousands of 
human beings, and thereby relieve distress to any ex- 
tend that a surplus population or other causes may 
create; but, planted by nature with forests of beauti- 
ful oak which could supply, (never to be missed), 
formidable armadas. This caual falls into the Otta- 
wa or Grand river, 120 miles from Montreal. Ma- 
sons and laberers may be transported thereto from 
Quebec for about three doliars by the steam boat, 
and Americans from the United States may reach 
the works at a Icss expense, where houses will be 





See ical A. 
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per Re Bee 
open to receive them, wi 
bie liie to the industrious. 

By this canal the treasures of Canada will be 
opened and herself protected from the invasion of ene- 
mies—not only this, but it will be the means of mak- 
ing the wildervess smile with improvement. When 
it and other canals will be finished, which are now 
in progress in Canada and the states of America, a 
steamboat navigation will be opened from Quebec 
on the St Lawrence, or from Halifax on the Atlan- 
tic ocean, to New Orleans in the gulf of Mexico—an 
inland route of many thousand miles—and certainly 
the longest that will or can be on the face of the 
earth. 

We have been favered with this information from 
the royal engineers now returned to Montreal, after 
exploring the country, running the jevels and making 
the necessary surveys.—.Montreal Herald. 





th ail the comforts of hum- 





Botrvar has again resigned the presidency of Colom- 
bia, and prays that congress will confer on him the “title 
of a private citizen” —but says that ‘this sword and his 
heart will, nevertheless, be always with Colombia.” We 
shall publish this paper. A grand American confedera- 
tion is spoken of, and a letter trom Laguira says that 
Bolivar’s resignation is only to pave the way to place 
himself a step higher, as there is little doubt that four 
months will not clapse, before there will be a union of 
Peru, Colombia, and Bolivia, and Bolivar appointed pre- 
sident for life. [We doubt this. | 





Canava. A Buffalo paper of the 12th instant says:— 
«‘For several days past, there have been alarming reports 
in circulation of commotions in our neighboring province 
ef Upper Canada. A vast number of the inhabitants of 
the province will come within the operation of the alien 
law. It would appearthat they are resolved notto sub- 
mit to it; and it 1s reported that liberty poles, on which 
were displayed the American flag, have been raised at se- 
veral places. In York, a ages Cane was raised, and the 
American flag waived on it, within a few rods of the capi- 
tol. It was promptly put down by the government par- 
ty. A large force was then collected from the neighbor- 
ing country, and the pole and flag were again raised. 
These may be exaggerated reports, but we think there is 
something to make them out of.” 





Tur Greeks. A vessel has sailed from Philadelphia 
with 2,200 barrrels of provisions for the relicf of the 
Greeks. ‘The ship that lately departed trom New York 
has returned, bemg damaged by a storm, but will soon 
be refitted and again procecd to accomplish her voyage. 





FOREIGN NEWS, 
From London papers to the 1\4th February. 

Great Britain and Jreland. ‘The corn question had 
again been postponed until the 26th of February, in con- 
sequence of the illness of Mr. Canning. 

Addresses of condolence to the king, on the occasion of 
the death of the duke of York, were moyed in both houses 
of parliament, on the 12th of eye a In the lords, 
the address was moved by the carl of Liverpool, and in 
the commons by Mr. Secretary Peel. They were carri- 
ed unanimously. 

Forgeries to the amount of £100,000, are said to have 
been discovered in Scotland; and that the principal de- 
linquent has fled to America. 

‘Lhe Catholic association have voted Cobbett’s Register 
out of that body in consequence of some remarks 
upon counsellor Brie, whe lately fell in a duel, 

A requisition has been presented to the lord mayor of 
Dublin tor a public meeting to check combinations among 
the working classes and the outrages which result from 
them. 

The late William Gifford left a fortune of £25,000 ac- 
cumulated as editor of the Quarterly Review, and as the 
writer of political essays. im 

A pamphiet has ‘een published giving an exposition of 
the joint stock companies, from which it appears, if the 
accounts given may be relied on, that the years 1824 and 
1825 gave rise to no Jess than 624 new meoncy making 








projects, requiring towards their completion the reason- 
able sum of rather more than 572 millions sterling, and 
this exclusive of many provincial, Scotch, and Irish com- 
panies, Upon the above projected capital, there was ac- 
tually paid, not including premiums, 17,600,000; which, 
at the present price of the several stocks, is worth in the 
market about £9,000,000 sterling. 

In a late debate in the British house of commons on the, 
navy estimates for the year, the members made themselves 
very merry upon the subject of ournaval victories and the 
superior excellence of our ships. Among other things sir 
J. Yorke observed, that in America they were building 
such extraordinary = that they must have extraordina- 
ry men, Patagonian chaps, eight feet and a half high, to 
navigate them. (A freee 4 Pr hey will be navigated— 
and, possibly, may cause a laugh on *‘the other side.”} 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that when, in the last war, a Bri- 
tish frigate was captured by an Americah frigate, and be- 
fore the extraordinary difference of strength between the 
two ships was publicly known, did not that event cast a 
great damp on the public feeling? If the admiralty were 
to permit the possibility of such an unequal contest to con- 
unue they would not do their duty. [ Well! 

The thirty-three miles between Liverpool and Man- 
chester are performed by coaches in two hours and three 
quarters! Halfa minute is allowed for changing horses, 
at which eight persons are employed, four to remove the 
horses, and four to place fresh onal to the coach. 

France. The Constitutionnel says, a great number of 
the electors of Paris, greatly alarmed by a suceession cf 
ministerial acts and projects which threaten to deprive 
thein of the rights guarantied to them by the charter, are 
at this moment signing a petition to the king. 

The Paris Greek committee have recently communi- 
eated to the friends of the Helenist cause, a statement of 
their pecuniary affairs. From this document it appears 
that the reecipts of 1825 and half of 1826 amounted to 
1,472,530 francs, and the expenses to 1,217,955 franes. 
The receipts of the last quarter of 1826 amount to 969,725 
francs, of which the, sum of 381,125 franes came from 
abroad, 

A colonial bank has been authorised, by the French 
eta to be established at Point Petre, Gauda- 

oupes with a capital of one million dollars. 

The Swiss brigade re-entered France on its return from 
Spain on the 11th February. 

Spein. The affairs of Spain at home seem to command 
as much attention as those abroad, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract of an order issued by the director general 
of the police: 

‘**That within the peremptory term of three days froin 
the date of this paper, any person who shall have in his 
possession, or shall receive any paper whatever tending 
to disorganise the government of the king our lord, shall 
be bound to deliver itto the police. It is understood that- 
every individual, whatever may be his class or condition, 
with whom, after the time preseribed, may be found any in- 
cendiary paper, shall be arrested and tried as a state crimi- 
nal, if it be proved that such a writing was in his posses- 
sion two hours, and without the allegation that he found 
it, or feccived it by the post, being available for his de- 
fence. 

Notwithstanding this rigorous measure, all the provin- 
ces are said to be filled with writings, setting forth the 
vices of the present system of government. 

Portugal. The Lisbon Gazette of the 27th Jan. eon- 
tains as an extract from a despatch of the Portuguese 
charge d’affaires at Madrid, the orders given by the Spa- 
nish cabinet for disarming the Portuguese refugees, and 
the bringing of Longa, Fleyre, and colonel San Florente 
to trial. 

The force of the Spanish troops assembled on the 
frontiers of Portugal, amounts to 9,661 infantry, and 
1,242 cavalry; in all, 10,903. One brigade, consiting of 
2,441 foot,and 367 horse, is umder the orders of major 

neral Redil; another brigade, of 3,364 foot, and 875 

orse, is under the command of major gen. Don Carlos 
Sesti; and lastly, a — of 3,856 foot, is commanded by 
maj. gen. Unmiell. To those must be added the troops 
which form the rage of observation, and which are actu- 
ally assembled in the cities of Truxillo and Talaveyra- 
de-la-Reina, in Spain, under the orders of lieut, gen. 
Don Pedro Sarsfield, tre commander-in-chief. 


4 
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} this year asum of 1,410 millions; but the interest of 
| its debt being 190 millions, there will rewain only 
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Prussia. The following letter from the king of Prus- 
sia, to the prince of Salm, is so much in the mild and 
christian spirit, not the predominating principle of kings, 
that we must give it place. 

‘*The reason assigned in the letter which you have sent 
me, and which have induced you to quit the Roman Catho- 
lie for the protestant church, are so pure in their source, so 
firnyin their principles, and solaudable in their views, that 


‘we have only to congratulate you on the resolution which } 


‘you have taken with mature deliberation, and carried imto 
effect with conscientious piety. You have hereby given 
2n important counterpoise to many melancholy occu- 
rences of our times, and in the pure seriptural religion 
which you profess, you will find entire consolution for the 
sufferings and mortifications which you have experienced. 
Accept the assurances of my special esteem, with which 
I remain your highness’ well affected, 
. “FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

“ Berlin, Dec. 9, 1826.” ' 

Svuth seaislands. <A disease similar to the plague, is 
raging in the Society islands, carrying off great numbers 
in its progress. As soon as one member of a family is 
attacked, the others abandon the unfortunate victim to his 
fate. This distemper does not affect the white residents. 

Colombia. Bolivar’s conduct on his return to Colom- 
dia, both to his friends and enemies appears to give rise to 
xouch speculation, and to have puzzled the knowing ones. 

Paez is not less perplexed, it is said, than others who 
have endeavored in vain to account for, or explain what 
they consideras very mysterious, 

We understand that col. D. Vallenilla has resigned his 
office, as intendant general of the department of Maturin, 
and that general S. Marino has been appointed to succeed 
him. Col. Vallenilla is one of the distinguished patriots 
who have always held very high and responsible offices 
in Colombia, and has served from an early period of the 
revolution of the country, both as a soldicr and asa poli- 
Ucian, 








MISCELLANEOUS SCRAPS. 

French Clergy.--The gifts made to the clergy of 
France between 1802 and 1822, are 384 houses, 
1,077 pieces of ground, 309 hectares of Jand, and 28 
libraries, besides which there have been restored to 
them 56 churches, 37 chapels and abbeys, 3 convents, 
and 174 parsonage houses. From this statement it is 
concluded, that one inhabitant out of 6,000 beqneaths 
the whole or part of his property to the clergy. The 
revenue of the church, previous to the revolution, 
was estimated at seventy or eighty millions. 

Teneriffe—A hurricane hag swept over the Canary | 
islands, and committed great ravages on hfe and pro- 
perty. There had not been less than 250 lives lost; 
upwards of 340 houses had been completely desiroy- 
ed, and 650 head of cattledrowned. It was impossi- 
ble to describe what bad passed; in one night one- 
third of the whole surface of the valley of Ortavo, a 
fertile district of Teneriffe, was converted, from a 
highly beautiful landscape, into a dreary rock and 
unproductive wilderness. 

The statistical table of the states of Europe, publish- 
éd annually by the Almanack of Gotha, has long en- 
joyed the esteem of the Jearned of all countries—that 
for 1827 ig drawu up with increased care aud cor- | 
rectness. 

For instance, the revenue of Russia, which was es- 


660 for the public expenses; for this reason, the bud* 
get for every branch of the public service is smaller, 
with a few exceptions, than that which is allotted to 
the same branch by the French chambers It appears 
that, on an average, the Frenchman contributes 11 
per cent. of his income to the public expenditure, 
while the Englishman contributes 25 per cent. 

The late colonel Hindman. The annexed order, is- 
sued by major general Scott on the melancholy oc- 
casion of the death of col. Jacob Hindman, contains 
a well merited tribute to the worth and services of 
our late townsman— 

Adj. general’s office, eastern department, 
Governor’s Island, Feb. 25, 1827. 

Major general Scott, with feelings of deep regret, 
which he knows will be fully participated, announces 
officially to his command, the death of a gallant and 
distinguished soldier—colonel Jacos HinpmMan, who 
expired at Baltimore. on the 17th instant. His ardu- 
ous and brilliant services during the late war, his 
manly discharge of every duty since that event, are 
universally acknowledged, and will ever be remem- 
bered by the army. His brilliant feats are recorded 
in some of the most splendid pages of his country’s 
history. His virtues as a man are embalmed in the 
hearts of his numerous friends. 

A noble soldier has fallen into the tomb in the 
prime of life! His brother officers are invited, as a 
slight token of deep regret, to wear crape on the 
hilts of their swords for one month after the recep- 
tion of this communication. 

By order of major general Scott, 
P. H. Ga rt, aid-de-camp, 
Act assist. adj gen. 

German universities. In all the German states there 
are 22 universities, with 1,065 professors and 15,746 
students. The greatest number belonging to any one 
of them is 1,688, at Vienna; the smallest 201, at Ros- 
tock. The population of Germany in 36,000,000; 
Caiholic Germany has 19,000,000, and only six uni- 
versities; the Protestant states contains 17,000,000, 
and have 16 universities. 

Treatment of a wife. Inthe case of lady Westmeath 
against the marquis of Westmeath, for separation 
and divorce, on the charge of cruel treatment, sir J. 
Nicholl, in the arches court, (England), lately de- 
cided in favor of the wife’s demand. He observed in 
delivering his opinion— 

“If cruelty had been inflicted, the repetition of 
which would endanger the life of the wife, there could 
be no doubt that the charge of legal cruelty had been 
established. Not only the natural, but the acquired 
feelings of the parties, were also to be taken into 
consideration. In alow rank of life, persons of dif- 
ferent sexes might exchange blows, without its caus- 
ing any great degree of injury to the feelings; yet 
even in this rank, as well as others, it had been con- 
sidered unmauly to strike a woman; but in a higher 
rank, where a pobleman or a genileman, in whose 
mind ferocity might be supposed to be softened by 
education, was proved to inflict personal violence on 
his wife, the crime became much more aggravated.” 

Relief of the Greeks. There was coliected at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. $1782 43, fer the relief of the Greeks, as 





timated at only 268 millions of francs, is now stated 
at 338 milltons—a suin exactly equal to the revenue 
of Austria. That of Prussia, which was stuted at 
247 millions, is now estimated only at 193. The sum 
of the revenues of these three powers nakes a total of 
$69 millions, and that of France is 920: thus we see, 
that this kingdom is not only as rich as Austria, Rus 
sia and Prussia, together, but that it has an overplus 
of 51 millions, which is equal to the revenue of seve 
ral powers of the second order, such as Portugal, 
Sardinia, and Sweden. 

England, according to the same table, will raise 





follows: in the churchs 36) 71; in the manufactories 


»450 05; by committees 798 98: from adjacent places 


and various, 171 69. This account goes up to March 
§ Chester county contributed the bandsome sum 
of $2092 

Animal longevity. A correspondent of the N. Y. 
Daily Advertiser says: ‘There is now at Greenwich 
viliage, town of SHorse Neck, two geese, boih of the 
age of 82 years—one is now setting. They have 
both laid regularly for 81 years. They now belong 
to Mr. Jared Mead, and were hatched on his father’s 
place.” 

Anecdote of doctor Franklin. 
ing ove day ou Frout street, near Che 


The doctor was walk- 
+ ebbeet, uy 
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the city of Philadelphia, at the dawn of our revolu- 
tion, when he was thus accosted by a tar:— 

“Js your pame Ben Franklin?” Yes. ‘Are you the 
man whoinvented the saw-dust pudding?” Yes, re- 
plied the doctor. ‘*Then”’ said the sailor, ‘for God’s 
sake don’t give the receipt to make it toold F * ****, 
our merchant, ashe will feed all his crews on it.” 

The story of the saw-dust pudding, aliter dictum, 
wheat bran pudding, arose inthismanner The doc- 
tor had conducted an independent paper in Philadel- 
phia, which gave offence toa class who wanted to 
rule every body in their own way; and the heads of 
this party some fifteen or twenty, ‘informed the doc- 
or that they would frown him down, unless he would 
submit to the curb. The doctor proposed to explain, 
and fixed the time at his own house, where the gen- 
tlemen were invited to dine He requested his Fady 
to employ two pence in the purchase of a peck of 
wheat bran, and to make two puddings of it—one 
for each end of the table, as he was to have fifteen 
or twenty friends to dine with him. The company 
met—the two puddings were served up on the table, 
without any other dishes—the company sat down, 
and each friend was served with his slice of pudding. 


Their curiosity led them to try it—they examined | 


each other’s countenances, and at length were satiat 
ed with the pudding. Friends, says the doctor, will 
you be helped to more? No, they all replied, we 
have enough of your pudding. But what means 
this? Why, replied the doctor, it means (to tell you 
that these two puddings cost two pence, and fifteen 
friends say they have enough. Know then, that as 
long as Benjamin Franklin can satisfy fifteen friends 
with two pence, he never will sacrifice the indepen- 
dence of his paper. 

Consumption The following is a statement of the 
yalue of the annual consumption in France, of seven 
of the most important articles—grain, 1,100,000,000 
francs; wines, 750,000; woollens, 314,000,000; silks, 
120,000,000; cottons, 200,000,000; brown sugars, 
$1,000,000; coffee, 20,000,000—total, 2,535,000,000 


In comparison with the consumption of England and | 


of Paris, this gives only half the value for each indi- 
vidual. 

Some estimate the consumptian of all sorts of 
grain in the “whole kingdom” of Great Britain, at 
sixty millions of quarters, of 8 bushels, of 70 Ib. each; 
480 millions of bushels, or 3360 millions of pounds. 
Now if the whole population of Great Britain be 
16,000,000, (14,379,677—1821), there will appear to 
be 210 Ibs. annually, for each person which is not 
large when we have to deduct the mighty quan- 
tity used for the food of horses, cattle, &c. and the 
consumption of the breweries and distilleries. It is 
far less proportionally, than we use in the United 
States. 

New litle. Sebastian Zamet, a rich gentleman in 
Paris, desired the notary who drew up his daughter’s 
contract of marriage, to style him “lord of seventeen 
hundred thousand crowns.” 

Lancaster schools. The New York Enquirer states, 
that in the Albany Lancaster school, there are 927 
pupils, who are educated at an expense of $1700 per 
annum, including teachers, salaries, rents and con- 
tingencies—being less than 2 dollars per scholar. 

Austrian jealousy. A curious question of “etiquette,” 
had arisen at the French court, which threatens 
serious, and almost national consequences. The am- 
bassador of the emperor of Austria, M. d’Appony, 
has been instructed to refuse to recognize the titles 
of the old marshals of Bonaparte, derived from con- 
quered places, now within the rule of Austria; and 
instead, therefore, of addressing the marshals Soult, 
Oudinot, and Marmont, as dukes of Dalmatia, Reggio, 
and Ragusa, he calls them dukes Soult, Oudinot, and 


threatens to run his sword through the Austrian, and 
Soult has sent him word that “in whatever place 
he meets with M. d’Appony, the duke of Dalmatia 
will have great pleasure io giving-to M d’Appony 
oa proofs of what he thinks concerning 
im.” 
Rochester, N. Y. Two years ago, the lot on which 
the bank now stands, was purchased for $3,400. The 
lot measures 66 feet front and 165 feet deep. 
Yesterday, a portion of that lot 34 feet front by 65 
deep, sold at public auction for one hundred and fifty- 
one dollars a foot, or a total of five thousand one hundred 
and thirty-four dollars!!—So that this moiety of the 
lot brought an amount greater by one half than that 
which the whole lot cost only a couple of twelve 
months since! The cost of an acre, if sold at the 
same rate, would be little short of a hundred and one 
thousand dollars. 
The above is from the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 
The same paper informs us that a directory has just 
been issued, occupying 140 pages, about 2,450 names 
occupy one half of the volume, and the remainder 
contains ‘‘a description of the country, and its en- 
virons, and particularly of the origin, growth and 
present conditton and prospects of the village.” 
[Rochester twas not until after the conclusion of 
the late war | 
The Swiss officers, who commanded the corps of 
hireling butchers, collected in Switzerland, purchased 
in France and sent to Spain to perform the business 
of executioners at the will of Ferdinand, after leay- 
ing Madrid were robbed by the Spanish brigands of 
17,000 hard dollars—the whole earnings, perhaps, of 
their infamous employment. We are giad of it. The 
practice of the Swiss of Airing their people for sol- 
diers—of making them mere machines to kill others 
with whom their country is at peace, for pay, cannot 
be sufficiently reprobated, and reduces their national] 
character to the lowest point of degradation. It de- 
stroys that good feeling which we desire to entertain 
for the country of Tell. 


Noblemen! The legal heirs of thirty-four titles in 
England, to most of’which are attached immense es- 
tates, and of six large estates without titles, are su 
posed to be in the United States, and insensible as 
well of their nobility as of the property to which they 
are entitled. 

New way of raising the wind. A few days since a 
young girl, near Gloucester in the prospect of mat- 
riage, being unable to find money to purchase her 
wedding clothes, actually submitted to the painful 
operation of having seven of her front'teeth drawn, 
fer which she received five guineas, and afterwards 
provided the necessary articles. 

Worcester (English) Herald. 

Women—We were much amused with the reply 
of one of capt. Head’s companions on the summit of 
the Cordilleras, when all around was a surface of 
snow—*cheerless, wild and inhospitable as the view 
was, stil] it was sublime,’’—he observed to one whose 
honest heart and thoughts clung to Old Ensgland— 
‘what a magnificent view, what thing can be more 
beautiful? After smiling for some seconds, the 
Cornish lad replied, “them things, sir, that do’ wear 
caps and aprons.” {London paper. 

Inventions. A monk invented gunpowder; a bishop 
invented bombs; a benedictine, artillery; and a ca- 
puchin, (Father Joseph), first suggested the introduc- 
tion of paid spies in the police and Jettres-des-cachet.- 

‘Artists.’ Salaries of London stage players—Mr. 
Kean, 1.50 a night; Miss Stephens, /.10 a night; Mr. 
Laporte, 1.15 a night: Mr. Braham 1.25 a night; Mr. 
Liston, 1.12 10s. a night; Miss Kelly, / 10 a night. 

Doctrinal disputes. The Burmans are slaves of the 


{ 
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emperor, and it is viewed as a mark of treason to 





Marmont. The marshals have complained to the 
Bing, and threatened the ambassador. @id Oudinot 


dissent in this respect, (religion), from his will.— 
' Thus, when the keen reagoners and disputants among 
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their doctors could not gainsay the zeal, talents and 
Christian doctrine of Mr. Judson, and applied to the 
liberal minded Maywoon Miaday-mid, to interfere 
and send him away, asserting that, by means ot 
Moung-shway-quong, a convert, every endeavor was 
making ‘‘to turn the priests’ rice-pot bottom upward,” 
he calmly replied, -‘What consequence? Let the 
priests turn it back again.» Happy had it been for 
mankind, for Europe in all ages, for France and Ire- 
Jand in the present, if all rulers had been as wise as 
Maywoon Mia-day-mid, and had left the clergy to 
take care of their own provision, which no doubt they 
would have done without the aid of the civil or mili 
tary arm. Let us add one short maxim to the wis- 
dom of the Burmese viceroy: ‘rice pots are never so 
apt to turn bottom upwards as when they are over- 
full and flowing over.” 

Ship building. There have been built in the differ- 
ent shipyards, in New York, in the last twelve months, 
23 ships, 3 brigs, 49 schooners, 68 sloops, 12 steam 
boats, 15 tow boats, and 19 canal boats, making 
29,137 tons. What, says the Evening Post, is to be- 
come of the vast amount of capital, and what is still 
more important, the great number of mechanics and 
laborers employed in this branch of industry, if we 
go of from year to year, destroying our commerce by 
prohibitory duties? [Why, export our own products 
as the British do, who prohibit every thing even 
bread stuffs, which they can produce or make among 
themselves. The question is easily answered—and 
since the prohibitory, ruinous and abominable tariff of 
1824, the navigation of Boston has increased. The :a- 
nufactured goods, at present exported from the port of 
New York to foreign places, sre, probably, of greater va- 
lue than that of ali other products of the state exported. 
Will some one investigate this matter? We have no doubt 
that the fact is as we have supposed.) 

Lotteries. During the last year the sale of lottery tick- 
ets in Rhode Island execeded the sum of one million, six 
hundred and sixty thousand, nine hundred dollars. [Each 
individual then, on an average must have garbled to the | 
amoant of twenty dollars. Or each family to the amount | 
of 120dollarsaycar. The lotteries, as at present manag- 
ed, are at about 40 to 45 per cent. against the purchasers 
of tickets—so that if the purchasers in Rhode Island re- 
ceived a fair share of all the prizes, the loss to them was 
say six hundred and seventy-four thousand dollars! This 
is taxing and ewindling upon a large seale! What if the 
United States, on the greatest emergency, should require | 
the annual payment of so large a sum, of the people of’ 
Rhode Island? Butthey are as others. The outrageous | 
Jottery system has reached the poorest and most miserable | 
classes of socicty.] 

The Susquehannah, opposite Harrisburgh, Pa. was, | 
a little while since, about thirteen feet above low) 
water mark. The river is three quarters of a mile 
between its banks. Multiplying 1,320 by 13, gives a 
vatt yolume: of water to be poured into this river, 
from some of its tributaries, for at the time spoken of, 
it is supposed that the north branch had not “broken 
up”—or been swelled so high as to rid itself of ice. 

[Harrisburg Chronicle. | 
The Fall River Monitor gives the following result) 
ef a censys lately taken of that place:—Whole popu- 
Jation, 2,080; number of fampies, 280; do. males, 
1,020; do. femaies, 1.060. Whole number employed | 
jn eptton and woollen factories, 550; do. in nail works | 
and tufnace, 40; do. machinists and carpeniers, 123; | 
do. blacksmiths, 25; do. cabinet makers, 10; do. tin | 
manufacturer, }; Go. watch makers, 4; do. shoe and | 
harness makers, 20; do. painters and glaziers, 4; do. | 
tanners and curriers, 5; do. coach, chaise, and wagon | 
makers, 3; do. tailors and tailoresges, $5; do. man- 
tua makers and milliners, 20; do. masons and stone 
cutters, 30; do. barber, 1; trackmen, 10; do. clergy- 
men, doctors, and Jawyers, 7. Dry goods stores, 15; 
grocery stores, 14; shoe stores, 3; apothecary stores, 
2; goldsmiths’ stores, 2; bookstore and bindery, 1; 


hat store, 1}; tavern,J; markets, 2; iron foundry, 1;) 














printing office, 1; bank, 1; schools, 6; meeting houses, 
3; shingle mill, 1; sawmills, 2; grist mills, $3; manu- 
factories of cotton, woollen, and calicoes, 14; do. for 
nails and machinery, 5. 

[The preceding is an account of one of the many 
new villages which have lately jumped up in the east- 
ern states. | 

The marquis of Hastings, governor of Malta, and late 
governor general of India, died on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, on board of the Revenge, in the bay of Naples. 
fie had been removed from Malta, for the benefit of 
his health, but on his arrival at Naples, was too ill to 
be removed. His wife and four daughters were with 
him. In a letter found among his papers, his lord- 
ship made the remarkable request that ‘on his de- 
cease, his right hand might be cut off, and preserved 
until the death of the marchioness, when it was to 
be interred in the same coffin with her ladyship!” In 
pursuance of his direction, the hand has been ampu- 
tated. The marquis of Hastings, was well known in 
the southern campaign of the American revolutiona- 
ry war, as lord Rowdon. 


The slave trade is dreadfully destructive of human 
life, as well in its prosecution as the means used to 
arrest its progress. The British sloop of war Red- 
wing, of 18 guns, was for two years employed off the 
coast of Africa for the latter purpose, during which 
she lost nine officers and nearly fifty men. Of the 
five officers, who went out in her un-room mess, 
and thirteen in her midshipmen’s, only one in each 
has returned; the rest (except two promoted) having 
either died from the effects of climate, been lost on 
board detained slave vessels, or obliged to leave the 
coast from ill health. 

Died, recentiy at Boston, Christopher Gore, esq. 

aged 69—who had filled many important offices and 
among them that of governor of Massachusetts. Also 
at Boston, general .@rnold Welles, aged 65, a distin- 
guished officer in the militia of the state. 
, on the 9th inst. at Vevay, Indiana, John Jame 
Defour, aged 64 years—a very industrious and wor- 
thy man, and a chief promoter of the cultivation of 
the vine and fruit trees on the banks of the Ohio. 

Statistics of crime. The London Courier of the 12th 
ult. contains some tables, which exhibit a sad picture 
of the state of crime in that great metropolis. 

According to the annual'return for 1826, of persons 
committed to Newgate prison, during the year 1826, 
there were 

Under the age of 21 years, 1,227 males, 449 

females. 

Above that age, 





1,096 do. 


anthem 


166 
— 2,931 
Remaining in prison from 

last year, 159 48 


207 





Total, 

Of this number, there were acquitted, 

Discharged, bills not having been found, 

Convicted and sentenced to various punish- 

ments, 1,846 

Of this number 208 were sentenced to death! while 
in fact only 16 were executed. A stronger illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of a criminal code, of which 
the first and most essentia) feature should be the cer- 
tainty and immutability of punishments, cannot be 
found. 

Of public executions in the city of London, during 
eleven years past, there bas been the awful number 
of 245—among them 7 females, 

Of this nutuber 1! were executed for forgery, 46 
for uttering forged notes; 62 for burglary; 40 for 
highway robbery, and 10 for murder. 

Constitutions. Doctor Politz, a celebrated German 
political economist, calculates that within 40 years, 
113 constitutions have been adopted and published 
in Europe and America. Of this number 31 are ex- 


3,188 
676 
245 
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tinct, and 82 are maintained, and secure rights more 


The North Carolina 74, was much strained in a late 


or less extensive to a population of more than 100 gale off Corsica, but had refitted at Toulon. Commo- 


millions of souls. 


dore Rodgers was very respectfully received and enter- 


Johannisburg. An estate of prince Metternich, was tained at that port, and at Marseilles, which he visited 
? ? 


presented to him by the emperor of Austria, under a 
reserve of one tenth of the wine which it produced. 


while the ship was repairing. 


The present governor of Vermont is a clergyman— 


The wine made on this estate has long been famous | the reverend Ezra Butler—a very worthy and good man; 
for its excellent quality. The quantity is about but who is ‘‘eaptain-general and commander in chief m 
56,000 bottles, each of which is sealed with the arms |*"¢ Over the state. 


of the prince, and other means are taken to warrant 


Samples of American cloth have been carried to Que- 


its genuineness. It sells on the spot for 12 francs | beck from Maine, and it is said to have been sold cheap- 


per bottle, that is, about two dollars and twenty five 
cents; at which rate the product of the estate in wine 
only, is about 125,000 dollars a year. 


British game laws. A late English paper says—last 
week, a poulterer in Oxford was convicted in penal- 
ties amounting to 1.190 for having in his possession 
28 pheasants, 7 hares, and 3 partridges. 


Madam Lavaletie. It will be recollected that the 
countess de Lavalette, after the stratagem for the de- 
liverance of her husband from the Conciergerie, in 
which she cut so conspicuous a figure with sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Bruce, fell 
into a state of insanity. We are happy to learn that 
this lady has just been restored in health to her fami- 
ly, after five years and a half medical! treatment. 


Western commerce. The Louisville Advertiser con- 
tains a list of steam boat arrivals, at that port during 
the last year. The names of 51 boats.are enumerated, 
having an aggregate tonnage of 9,388 tons. The total 
number of arrivals of these 5! boats amounted to 
182, making the entire steam boat commerce of the 
place amount to 29,014 tons. 


The project of a ship channel from Havre to Paris 
has been abandoned, chiefly because of beds of solid 
rock which have been found to lie beneath the surface. 
A rail way is now talked of. A company, chiefly Eng- 
lishmen, had agreed to make it, provided they should 
be allowed to import the iron free of duty, but this 
was refused and the proposition was withdrawn. 

Bergami. A Paris paper states that Bergami, fa- 
mous in the annals of British royalty, lives in great 
eplendor at Passaro, on the coast of the Adriatic; that 
he spends his whole time in shooting and other amuse- 
ments—but is not admitted into what is called good 
society—the nobility of the neighborhood. 





ITEMS. 
¥t is said that the duke of Wellington, and his family, 
from parliamentary grants, from offices in church and 


state, will have an income from the country, of not much | 


short of 100,000 pounds sterling, per annum, or 450,000 
dollars a year in part paid by compelling the laboring 
classes to subsist themselves upon a half-pint of oat meal 
per day. 


Lieut. Charles A. Budd, of the U. S. navy, who gal- 
lantly fought under McDonough, on lake Champlain, 
died at New York on the 22nd inst. 

There was a very violent shock of an earthquake at 
Laguira on the 2nd ult. No material damage however, 
was done by it. It happened in the night, and the person 
describing it says—‘‘I was nearly thrown from my cot; 
the sensation when I first awoke was similar to that of be- 
ing tossed by the back ofa person placed beneath the bed.” 


The congress of Tacubaya was expected to convene 
about the 1st inst. Several of the deputies had arrived. 


The Hibernian Free school, at Baltimore, founded by 


the late John Oliver, esq. has an average number of about 
170 scholars, who are not only instructed, but also stip- 
plied with books by the bounty of the deceased. Addi- 


tional means have been obtained, and a noble building is 


now erected, and which will soon be oceupied, capable of 


er than British. 


The official value of the goods imported into Quebec, 
during the last year, is given at $2,925,690 60. 

Florida sugar—The East Florida Herald of Feb. 21st, 
says, that col. Dummett, a planter of that country, will 
make 30 hogsheads of sugar trom about 35 acres of cane. 
A specimen of the sugar raised on his plantation has been 
sent to St. Augustine, and pronounced superior to the 
best Havana sugar. 





GEORGIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—.Vlarch 3, 1827. 
The select committee, to which were referred a message 
of the president of the United States, of the Sth inst. 
with accompanying documents, and a message of the 
Sth instant, with accompanying documents; also, are- 
port and resolutions of the legislature of Georgia, 
with accompanying documents; also, a joint resolution 
to indemnify the Creek Indians for the land lying be- 
tween the Chatahouchie river and the dividing line be- 
tween Georgia and Alabama; also, a message of the 
ange ea with accompanying documents, of 24 March; 
rave had those subjects under consideration, and beg 
leave to report as follows: 
The civilized nations of Europe, who, at different pe- 
riods, discovered and settled the various portions of the 
American continent, founded, principally, on the right of 
discovery, a claim to the sovereignty over the regions so 
discovered. ‘This claim of sovereignty does not appear, 
at least in the case of the English government, to have 
extended, in itself, beyond an exclusion of the claims of 
other nations. ‘The committee are not aware, that the 
English government, or its representatives, the colonial 
governments, ever assumed, in virtuc of this claim of so- 
vereignty, to exercise the power of internal legislation 
over the persons who composed the various indian tribes, 
within the regions to which the claim of sovereignty ex- 
tended. ‘These tribes were, ou the contrary, considered 
and treated as separate, and, to a certain degree, indepen- 
dent nations, A triendly intercourse with them was kept 
up by means of confereuces and councils; boundaries, the 
right to establish and maintain military posts, and occa 
sionally the right of passage, were mattcr of stipulation, 
by formal conventions, entered into between the crown 
or colonies on the one hand, and the chicfs and warriors 
of the tribes on the other. When the provisons of these 
treaties were broken by the Indian tribes, or when in any 
other way a state of hostility arose, wars ensued, as be- 
tween separate civilized countries, and these wars were 
concluded by treaty. No doubt, in the most early pe- 
riods of our history, and in reference to the remnants of 
tribes, which had ceased to have a separate existence, 
transactions may have oveurred, which imply a different 
principle of action, on the part ofthe British or colonial 
governments; but it is believed, that no attempt was ever 
made by those governments, or any of them, to Incorpo- 
rate the Indian tribes ino the body politic, or to carry the 
right of sovereignty farther, than to exclude the sovereign- 
ty of other free states, and to regulate, at discretion, the 
intercourse with the tribes thus subjected. 


In like manner, the European governments claimed, in 
virtue of discovery, a right in the soil, occupied by the In- 
dian tribes. It is not necessary, nor perhaps possible, 
to define the precise extent to which this claim was carri~ 
ed, inall instances. Itis well known , however, that it 


accommodating five hundred scholars, the affairs of which | was a claim, of 2 right of pre-emption residing in the go- 
are under the management of some of the very best of our | ¥ernment. By various publie and legislative acts, indivi- 





fellow-citizens. May it ow. The school was es-|duals were disqualified from acquiring a title to Indian 
tablished gud is conducte 





on the most libcral principles. ‘lands, by direct purchase of the Indians; and the governe 
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me: recognized aright of occupancy in th: Indians, which 
itelaimed to itself the exclusive prerogative of extinguish- 
jidicial decision, (8th Wheaton), in the case of Johnson 
and Graham’s Lessees w. McIntosh. Such was the state 
of things before the revolution. 

In the event of the war of independence, the rights of 
the British government devolved upon the United States. 
Huta grave question arose, whether, in reference to the 
Indian tribes within the limits of any state, the right. of 
exclifsive sovereignty and exclusive pre-emption, formers 
vested in the crown, passed, in virtue of the declaration of 
independence, to the confederation of states, or to the in- 
dividual states, respeetively, within the limits of which 
each tribe was situated. On the one hand, it was contend- 
ed, that the right to the unoceupied lands, and, what was 
von idered the same thing, the land occupied by the In- 
dians, having originally reskied in that government, which 
was common to all the colonics, and having been conquer- 
ed from that government, at the joint expense and etorts 
of allthe colonies, passed to the confederations on the 
other baud, it was urged, that each state, becoming inde- 

endent, sueceeded, within its own limits, to all the rights 
heeds vested in the crown. 

The edntroversics growing out of this difference of opin- 
jon, were of the most serious character. ‘They were one 
chief cause, which retarded the adoption of the articles of 
confederation; and, under the confederation, they formed 
the subject of some of the most embarrassing questions, 
which were presented to the consideration of the conti- 
ental congress, 

The difficulties thus arising were of two great magni- 
tude to be settled, by any positive decision in favor of ci- 
ther party, They were practically obviated, by succes- 
sive acts of cession, on the part of the states, laymg claim 
to extensive tracts of unoccupied western lands. ‘The 
conditions on which these cessions were made, by the dit- 
ferent states, were not uniform, nor did congress, in ac- 
ecpting these cessions, admit that, without them, the con- 
federacy would have possessed no title to the unoceupicd 
lands. Itwasa settlement by compromise, between con- 
flicting parties, whose interests were too important to ad- 
init of any other mode of adjustment. 


Georgia was the only state, having large elaims to up- 
oeceupicd land on her western frontier, which did not, ei- 
ther before or shortly after the adoption of the federal 
consiitution, make such a eession to the United States. 
Resolutions were repeatedly adopted by the old congress, 
recommending to her a cession, on the same principles 
eu which the cessions of the other states, and particularly 
Virginia, had been made. Inthe year 1788, Georgia ot- 
fered to congress a cession of land, commencing on the 
Chatahouchie river, at her southern boundary, running up 
that river one hundred and fifty miles, thence, due west to 
the Mississippi—a tract compreherling the lower half of 
the present states of Alabama and Mississippi. Several 
conditions were attaclied to this cession, among others 
that of a guarantee to Georgia of all the remainder of the 
unoceupied lands, which she claimed to the west. These 
coutitions were not satisfactory to congress, and the ees- 
sioh Was not accepted, 

In 1795 the legislature of Georgin, proceeded to make 
extensive sales of the unoccupied lands on her western 
frontier. Great embarrassments arose, relative to. the 
titles acquired under these ses; and at Jougth, in 1802, a 
compromise was entered into between Georgia and the 
United States, in virtue of whieh, and on conditions mu- 
tually acceptable, Gceorgia ceeded to the United States all 
her risht and title, westward of a certain line; and the 
United States ceeded to Georgia all the claim, right, and 
title, of the United States to the jurisdiction and soil of 
the territor¥ east of the said line; assuming, atthe same 
time, the obligation of extinguishing the Indian title to all 
the lands east of the said line, as soon as it eould be done 
“peaceably and on reasonable terms.” “These articles of 
eession were ooueluded between the commissioncrs of the 
United States and those of Georgia, on the 24th April, 
1802. At this time the Oconee river formed the eastern 
boundary of the Creek Indians, and the quantity of land 
ocenpied by them in Georgia amounted to 19,578,890 
acres. 

In parsnance of the eompuet of 1802, and but a few 


tg. This well known fact has received the sanction of 


the United States and the Creeks, by which a portion of 
land was ceded by the Indians; and a still larger portion, 
by another treaty, concluded in 1805. By these two trea- 
ties, there were ceded to the United States, for the beng 
fit of Geeorgia,2,713,890 acres of land. 

In the course of the late war, a part of the Creeks 
were excited to hostilities against the United States, 
Having been vanquished by the valor and conduct of gene~ 
ral Jackson and his troops,a treaty was coneluded, by 
which a considerable ecssion of lands was made to Geor- 
gia, and the integrity of all their remaining Jands was gua- 
rantied to the Creeks. By a treaty concluded in 1818, 
another cession was made of two large tracts of land; and, 
by the treaty of 1821, yet another cession was made, by 
which the Flint and the Chatahouchie became the eastern 
boundary of the Crecks. By the three last mentioned 
cessions, 11,735,590 acres of land were aequired by Geor- 
gia, making, together with those obtained, wider the two 
first cessions, an aggregate of 14,748,690 acres, being 
about two thirds of all the lands possessed by the Creeks, 
in the state of Georgia, at the date of the convention of 
1802. Atthe same date, the Cherokees were in posses- 
sion of 7,152,110 acres of land, within the chartered and 
conventional limits of the state of Georgia. ‘Two trea- 
ties have been held by the United States with the Chero- 
kees, in pursuance of the compact of 1802, by which 
995,310 acres of land have been acquired to Georgia. 

In 1822, a sum of $30,000 was appropriated, to defray 
the expense of holding farther treaties with the Creeks 
and Cherokees, for the purpose of fulfilling the compact 
with Georgia; and a treaty having been concluded with the 
Creeks the preeeding year, it was deemed expedient, by 
the president, te make the next effort with the Chero- 
kees. This was accordingly done, by the appointment of 
Messrs. D, G. Campbell and James Merriwether,as com- 
missioners, on the part of the United States. They re- 
paired to the Cherokee country, in October, 1823, and, afs 
ter strenuous efforts to prevail on the Cherokees to en- 
ter mito a treaty of cession, they reecived a positive refu- 
sal. ‘The objections made by the Cherokees appear to 
have arisen from exaggerated accounts of the hardships 
endured by their countrymen, who had emigrated beyond 
the Mississippi, from their advancement in the arts of ¢i- 
vilized life, and the consequently inercased value which 
they set upon their lands, 

it appears that the Cherokees, in order to fortify them- 
selves in their resolution to withhold all further cessions, 
sought to engage the co-operation in the same policy of 
their less civilized neighbors, the Creeks. Overtures, 
made to the Cherokees by Melntosh, who was allied to 
them by marriage, in order to persuade the Cherokees 
to a cession were rejected; and communications weye had 
by the Cherokees with the Creeks, by way of counteraci- 
ing the influence of MeIntosh, Inthe spring and eu- 
tummn following the unsuccessful attempt to treat with the 
Cherokees, councils were held nm the Creck nation, at 
which a law was passed, or, as stated by the chiefs in 
council to general Gaines, a law originally passed on the 
Qukmulgee was revived, making it capital for any per- 
son in authority among the Creeks to cede away their 
lands without the consent of the nation, This law, as 
enacted or revived, was published at the time in a news- 
paper in Alabama. 

Such was the state of things when, on the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1824, the same gentlemen, authorized as United 
States’ commissioners, and m pursuance of the same ob- 
ject, met the chiefs ofthe Creek nation at Thle-cath-cha, 
or Broken Arrow, the seat of the national council of the 
Creeks. At this council, the same refusal was given by 
the Creeks as had been before reeecived trom the Chero- 
kees. **So lony,” says colonel] Campbell, in his letter to 
the seeretary of war of the 8th January, 1825, ‘‘ag the ne- 
rotiation was conducted with the couneil generally, no- 
answer was received, other than a prompt rejection of 
every proposition. that was submitted.” Melutosh acted 
at first as speaker of the nation, in giving these talks, and 
joined the other chiefs in council in refusing to cede. 

‘The commissioners represent, however, that they ascer- 
tained that the wishes of a large majority of the chiets 
within the Georgia limits, with Melutosh at their head, 
were in favor of the cession; and they state that a treaty 
could have beew obtained, signed by a full representation 
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Not feeling authorized to conclude a treaty with a por- 
tion of chiefs, the commissioners adjoureed the council 
on the 18th December; and colonel Campbell was ap- 

jointed to repair to Washington, to endeavor to procure 
from the president permission ‘‘to convene the chiefs with- 
in the limits of Georgia, to negotiate with them exclusive- 
ly, if thought proper, or inclusive ofa deputation of chiefs 
from the upper towns, if such a deputation should peo 
themselves, and evince a desire to negotiate to a further 
extent.” 

On the arrival of Mr. Campbell, he addressed a letter to 
the seeretary of war, asking the sanction of the president 
for atreaty ‘to be signed by the chiefs within the limits 
of Georgia, provided such treaty be accompanied by the 
assent of the other chiefs, that the land to be abandoned 
hv the emigrating party, shall be immediately subject to the 
disposition of the goverment.” 

To this proposal, the president, Mr. Monroe, declin- 
ed aceeding, but authorized a renewal of negouations with 
the whole nation, (See document No. 72, p. 38, vol. 4, 
ed session, 18th congress.) A meeting of the chiefs was 
accordingly summoned for the 7th ‘February, at Indian 
Springs, within the limits of Georgia. On the 10th of the 
month, the commissioners met the chiefs and warriors, 
and explained their object. On the evening of the same 
dav the commissioners held a separate council with a part 
of the chiefs and warriors of nine of the towns, chiefly 
within the limits of Georgia. On the morning of the 11th, 
at the publie council, O-poth-le-yo-holo, the speaker of 
the nation, (McIntosh having been deprived of that office 
at the Broken Arrow), replied to the talk of the commis- 
sioners, on behalf of Big Warrior, the head chief of the na- 
tion, and told them that no treaty could then be made for the 
cession of lands, and invited the commissioners to a meet- 
ing at Broken Arrow, to be held three months afterwards, 
at the expense of the nation. He declared this _to be the 
only answer he was authorized to give, and that he should 
vo home the next day. On the following night, the chiefs 
and warriors of the Cussetas and Soowoogaloos left their 
encampment, and went home, by orders of the Big Warri- 
or, communicated by Opothleyoholo, as is stated by the 
latter. On the 12th, a treaty was signed with the MelIn- 
tosh party. During its execution, Opothleyoholo repeat- 
edhis protest on the part ofthe Big Warrior, and, accord- 
ing to the statement of Hambly, the interpreter, warned 
Melntosh of his danger in breaking the law. 

A large number of signatures is appended to the trea- 
ty, but it is alleged, both by the national couneil convened 
the following autumn, and by the Indian agent in a letter 
written the day after the signature of the treaty, that they 
are, with the exception of Melutosh, and perhaps two 
others, chiefs of low rank, or not chiefs at all. MelIntosh 
himself is stated to have been but the fifth in rank in the na- 
tion. Among the documents accompanying the report, will 
be found a list of chiefs present, who refused to sign; a 
list of such of the signers as are chiefs; and a deseription 
of all the other signers, made in public council, by the 
head chiefs of the nation. It is apprehended by the com- 
mittee, that the inspection of these documents can leave 
no doubt that the treaty was sigtied not merely by a small 
and unauthorized party of the Creek nation, but by a mi- 
nority of the chicts who attended the council. Had the 
Melntosh party approached even to a moiety of the na- 
tion, the cireumstance that they acted in compliance with 
the earnest wishes of the United States, and of its commis- 
sioners, and that they were sure to reeeive the counte- 
uynee of the whole neighboring population of Georgia, 
would have given them the ascendancy, in any conflict 
with the other portion of the nation, the reverse of which 
is known to be the case. 


On the day following the signature of the treaty, col. 
Crowell, the agent, addressed a letter to the seeretary of 
war, as follows: 

Indian Springs, February 13, 1825. 

The hon. John C. Calhoun, secretary of war. 

Sirk: Incompliance with mstructions received from col. 
Campbell, while in Washington city, [ notified the chiefs 
of this nation to meetthe United States commissioners at 
this place on the 7th instant, for the purpose of treating 
with they for their lands. 

Your letter of the 18th, enclosing a copy of the instruc- 
tious to the commissioners, did not reach me until the 6th. 


— 


I wasready to obey their orders on all points touching the 
negotiation, and cheerfully co-operate with them in effect- 
ing the meee of their mission. 

Yesterday a treaty was signed by McIntosh and his par- 
ty alone. Being fully convinced that this treaty is in direct 
opposition to the letter and spirit of the instructions, which 
Lhave acopy of, I feel itto be my bounden duty, as the 
rent of the government, to apprise you of it, that you may 
adopt such measures as you may deem expedient as to the 
ratification; for, if ratified, it may produce a horrid state of 
things, among these unfortunate Indians. It is proper 
remark, that, with the exception of McIntosh and perhaps 
two others, the signatures to this treaty are either chiefs of 
low grade, or not chiefs at all; which you can perceive by 
comparing them to those to other treaties, and to the re- 
ceipts for the annuity; and these signers are trom eight 
towns only, when there are fifty-six in the nation. 

I beg you to be assured that [ pursued, strictly, your in- 
structions in relation to this negotiation; and although the 
the treaty has not been made in conformity with the in- 
structions of which I have been furnished, yet I thing it 
can be at no distant day, to the entire satisfaction of the 
government. Ihave made these hasty remarks from con- 
viction of duty, to apprise you of the manner in which it 
was accomplished; and, if it be thought necessary, lt can 
give you all the ptr ap pending the negotiation. A de- 
putation of head chiefs are desirous of visiting Washing- 
ton, to have a full and fair understanding relative to—— 

I have the honor te be your obedient servant, 
JOHN CROWELL, 
Agent for Indian affairs. 


Shortly after the writing of this letter, the agent re- 
paired in person to Washington. After his departure 
and on the 23d of the month, a council of the Creck na 
tion was held at Broken Arrow, in which a protest against 
the treaty ofthe Indian Springs was alortea: and the lists 
above alluded to were prepared. ‘These documents, how- 
ever, did not reach Washington till after the ratifieation 
of the treaty. 

The treaty, meantime, was expedited to Washington. 
The president of the United States, then about to retire 
ina few days, from office, referred the treaty to the betes 
ate, with the letter of the Indian agent above alluded to. 
It is out of the power of this committee, and not within 
their province, to assign the reasons which prevented the 
senate from being influenced by the representations made 
by the agent, as to the mode in which the treaty had been 
effected. No testimony, within the knowledge of the 
committee, had arrived from the Creek nation, to corro- 
borate his statements; and, on the 3d of March, the last 
day of the constitutional existence of the then organized 
senate, the advice and consent of that body were: given to 
its ratification. It was accordingly ratified by the presi- 
dent on the 7th of March, under the unsnspecting impres- 
sion that the treaty was nogotiated in good faith, with eom- 
petent parties. On the next day, the protest of the chiefs 
assembled in council at Broken Arrow, and the docu- 
ments erage pes ee | it, were reecived at Washington, by 
the agent, and submitted to the department of war. ie 

General Melntosh, after signing the treaty, does not ap- 
pear to have remained at home. A few days after the 
signature of the treaty, he repaired, in company with 
Etome ‘lustinuggee and other chicfs, to Milledeeville 
and, as appears from an extract from the executive jour- 
nal, publ shed among the documents submitted to the eom- 
mittee, received an audience from the governor of Geor- 
gia, in the exceutive chambex. ‘They stated, among other 
things, their apprehensions of hostilitv from the part of 
the nation opposed to the treaty, and invoked the protec- 
ticn of the United States and of Georgia. ‘This protec- 
tion was promised them on the part of Georgia, by the 
governor, who also intimated to them, that,‘‘in the ‘busi- 
ness of the treaty the president could not but consider it 
the act of the nation, provided the whole country was ce- 
ded; that what ought to be considered the act of the nation 
would still be a question; that the government might be 
quite well dispesed to consider the act of Melutosh and 
his friends as such a one.”’ 

‘The day after this andience, a letter was written to g£0- 
vernor Troup, by four of the chiefs of the MeIntosh party 
and by Chilly McIntosh, in which they allude to the ex- 
istence of the law above mentioned, passed at Pole Cat 
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On the arrival of the commissiong’s, I informed them 


Springs, (denying however, its obligation), stating that 
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fands;”” expressing their fears that attempts would be 
made to put it into execution, and acceding to a proposal 
which appears to have been made by the governor, 
that a message should be sent by the governor to. those 

posed to the treaty, warning them against any act 
of violence. Accordingly, on the 26th instant, colonel 
H. G. Lamar, the aid of the governor of Georgia, was de- 
spatched with a tulk to the chiefs and headmen of Cusse- 
tuu and ‘Took-au-Latchee, the former being the town of 
Little Prince, who succeeded Big Warrior as the head 
ehief of the whole Creek nation, and the latter, the town 
Cpothley oholo, the speaker of the nation. Col. Lamar 
met the chiefs of these towns in separate couneils held in 
each, E/j'lier, at this time,and white they had not heard 
of the ratgjextion of the treaty, and the consent given by 
Melotosh tosurvey the lands, they entertamed no designs 
of violence aguinst McIntosh, or they chose to deceive 


_ col, Lamar as to their mtentions; or, finally, the talk or the 


Little Prince was misconceived by col. Lamar, which is 
stated by Hambly, who interpeted between them, to have 
been the ease. He returned perfectly satisfied with their 
state of feclings, on the subject of the treaty, and express- 
ed the opinion, that when the ratification of the weaty was 
known, taey would acquiesec. 

During the absence of col. Lamar, Chilly McIntosh, on 
his way buck to his home, was met by col Milier, and ano- 
ther chief of the same party, at Fluat river, who informed 
him that they had been driven off by those opposed to the 
treaty, ond that vengeance was threatened against the ehicts 
who signedit. "This affair was, however, represented to 
col. Lamar by the Little Prince, as having sprung from 
some trifling cause, and was supposed by col. Lamar, to 
have been designed, by creating alarm, to prevent the ra- 
tifieation of the treaty, but not as threatening opposition, 
should the treaty be ratified. 

On the 2ist of March, governor Troup issued his pro- 
clamation, announcing the ratification of the treaty. On 
the 29th he addressed a leticr to Melntosh, requesting his 

mission to survey the territory ceeded by the treaty. 
On the 6th of April, Melotosh answered the governor that 
the chiei’s (meaning those ot his party) would convene on 
the 10th, andthat he would submit to dicm the proposal to 
survey the land. On the 12th of April, the consent of 
Melytosh and his party to the survey was given in a letter 
to tle governor, m the following terms: “Some diffe- 
reneés cxi: ting between the present agent of the Creek na- 
tionand myeclf, and not having any confidence in his ad- 
vice, (have determined to act according to the dictates of 
my best judgement, which resulisin the determination to 
azree to the request of your excellency, mm giving my 
consent,and in behalfof the ration who signed the treaty, 
their consent, that the land lately ceded to the United 
States at the Indian Springs, may be run off and surveyed 
whenever you may, or the gencral government, think pro- 

erto do so. 

“If the general government of the United States have 
no objection, and the agent of the Creek nation, with the 
party he intiuences, does not make any objection or oppo- 
sition to running and surveying the land, myself, and the 
chiefs and Indians who were in favor of the fate treaty, do 
not object. Wegive our consent.” 

In consequence of the conditional nature of this assent 
to the survey, the following letter was, on the Sth April, 
written by governor Troup to general Mefntosh: 

“ Milledgeville, 18th April, 1825 

Dran Generat: Jn one of your late letters you say 
something about the consent of the United States, or if 
the agent and hostiles do not make opposition, Pray ex- 
ylain to me your meaning. We haye nothing to do with the 
Tinited States,or the agent, or the hostiles, im this matter: 
all we want isthe consent of the tricndly Indians who made 
thetreaty. If we wanted the consent of the United States, 
we could ask it. Your friend, 

G. M. TROUP,” 


Without, however, waiting for an answer to this letter, 
andonthe same day on which it was written, governor 
Troup issucd his proclamation stating that ‘‘the assent of 
the Indians had been obtained to the running and survey of 
the country,”’ and calling the legislature together to take 
the proper measures for those objects. 

To the above better McIntosh replied in the following 
™Mapnucr: 


‘this law was passed to prevent Melutosh from selling 





** Creek nation, 25th April, 1825. 


Dean Sir: I received your excellency’s request yestey-} 


day, dated the 18th instant, and hereby state to you, that 


my only meaning was not to act epee: 6 to stipulations 
e 


made between our nation and the United State’s govern. 
ment; and we do hereby absolutely, freely, and fully, give 
our consent to the state of Georgia, to have the boundary 
belonging to said state surveyed, at any time the legislature 
of Georgia may think proper, which was ceded at the jate 
treaty of the Indian Springs. Signed in behalf of the ng- 
tion, and by the consent of the chiefs of the same. 

I have to honor the be, with great esteem, yours, re. 


spectiully, 
WILLIAM M’INTOSH.” 

Itis here necessary to observe, that MeIntosh, in addi- 
tion to the license assumed, in this letter, of s saking in 
behalt of the Creek nation, of which his party formed but 
a small minority, appears to have been guilty of deception, 
in reference to the views of that party. At a council 
with them, held by general Gaines, the general, was in- 
formed that McIntosh never consulted them on the sur- 
vey, and that they never gave their consent. 


itmay here be proper to endeavor to ascertain more 


particularly, the relative strength of the two parties, as 
far as existmg data enable it to be doye. By the docu- 
ments forwarded from the council, held on the 235d Febru- 
ary, it appears that the chiefs who signed the treaty 
were from the following five towns: Coweta, Broken Ar- 
row, New Yauco, Sand Town, Hitchetee. But itis to be 
observed, that the chiefs from Broken Arrow could have 
had no authority to sign on behalf of that town, for the 
representative of the ead chief of the town and one of 
the prmeipal chicfs of the nation, was present, and refus- 
ed to sign, From adoeument prepared in council of ihe 
Creek nation, it appears, that of the fifty-two individuals 
whe signed the treaty of the Indian Springs, McIntosh was 
the only head chief, he being the fifth in rank in the nation; 
that five were chiefs of infemor degree, and these sux all of 
one town, Coweta; that twenty-six were officers called 
law menders, or law makers, but not chiefs; fourtecn 
were broken chiefs; four Indians possessing no rank 
whatever, and two persons wholly unknown to the coun- 
cil of the Creek nation. ‘These individuals were exclu- 
sively from eight towns, out of fifty-six, of which the na- 
tion 1s said to consist. ‘the son of the Big Warrior, and 
the son of the Little Prince were both at the Indian 
Springs, and refused to sign. The nephew and represen- 
tatives of the chief fourth in rank, Hopoy Hadgo, was 
present, and refused to sign. William Barnard, the 
principle chief of the. Uchecs, refused to sign. John 
Stidham, a principal chief of the lower towns, Opothleyo- 
holo, chief of the ‘fookaubatchees, with other leading 
chiefs, forming altogether, it is conceived, a representa- 
tion of a large majority of the nation, were present, and 
refused to sign. On the day after the death of McIntosh 
gencral Ware represents it as the opionion of one of the 
chicts who signed the treaty, that the party opposed to 
it numbered tour thousand warriors, the party friendly 
not more than five hundred the former having been m- 
ercased “by numbers long cloaked under the garb of 
friendship,” who smce the death of McIntosh, joined the 
hostile party. Vhe Indians of the treaty making party, 
who received rations in Georgia, did not sauna about 
four hundred men, women, and children, although it ap- 
pears from some of the documents submitted, that efforts 
were made to increase the number. 

‘The intelligence of the proclamation of the governor ot 
Georgia, relative tothe survey, reached the chiefs of the 
nation assembled to receive their annuity, and seemed, 
says the agent, in a letter to the seeretary of war, 27th 
April, 1825, toadd to their melancholy and distress. They 
denied that their consent to the survey had ever been ask- 
ed or given; and those residing in the ceded territory par- 
ticularly requested the agent to make to the secretary of 
war their decided objection to the surveying of the lands, 
until they could remove fromthem. ‘They also asked per- 
mission to senda deputation to Washington the following 
winter, for the purpose of understanding the views of the 
government relative to their future prospects. 

It was at this period, probably im consequence of the 
new sreceived of the ratification, and the projected survey, 
that, in obedience to the orders of the Little Prince, as 
head chicfof the nation, direction was given to a certam 
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a pumber of those filling the office of law-menders, to the letter, the secretary of war informs the governor that 
' 1825, 7 take the life of Melntoch, and two other chiefs of Cowe- | ‘“the subject in all its aspects, would be submiited to con- 
‘St Yester- taw, in punishment for the violation of the law of the na- | gress at the approaching session; and all the instructions 
you, that tion. is was effected on the morning of the 30th of of the officers of the United States, as well as their con- 
Pulations April by a party of Indicrss residing in the ceded territory, duct under them, would be subject to the animadversions 
bichon whe destroyed the lives, burned the dwellings, and plun- | of that body upon them, for approbation or censure, as 
t'Y> Sve aored the property, of the chiefs. ‘The tidings of this tra- | they might appear to havedeserved,” In consequence of 
ahaa ‘cal occurrence were comumunicated to the president of | another letter published by gen. Gaines, the governor, on 
Sislature ee United States by the governor of Georgia, in a letter the 3ist of August, wrote to the department of war, and 
: os late or May 3d; and two days after orders are issued by the demanded of the president the arrest of that officer. The 
€ na- vernor to the major generals of the Sth, 6th, and 7th di- | seefetary of war, in his reply, referred the governor to his 
will <isigns of the militia of Georgia, to hold their divisions rea- ictter of the 30th, in which was made known the p arpose 
» Te- dy,to march at a moment’s warning, in case ‘the United of the president to submit the conduct of general Gaines, 
SH.» States, bound by the constitution and the treaty to repress with every other matter connected with the subject, to 
oat. arid punish hostility among the Indians, and maintain | the consideration of congress, and informed the governor 
in addi. ace” on the borders of Georgia, should, by any that, as the president knew no sufficient necessity for de- 
aking in means, fail of their duty in those respects. On the same | parting from that course, the demand for the arrest was 
med bu; day, the seeretary of war was informed by governor | not acceded to. Ina letter from the department to gen. 
ception, ‘Troup ofthe measures which had been adopted for defence | Gaines, of the same date, that officer was informed that 
council and protection, “‘until the authority of the United States the president disapproved his conduct in writing and pub- 
Was in- could be effectually interposed for those purposes.” A | lishing letters which had produced the demand for his ar- 
the sur- deputation, consisting of Chilly McIntosh and others, of | rest, and a copy of that letter was enclosed to the sovernor. 
| the same y, also hastened to Washington, and, on the |. Prhis refusal of the president to arrest general Gaines, 
mn more 17th of May, addressed four letters to the department of | 18, by one of the resolutions referred to this committec, 
‘es, as war, soliciting protection and revenge, and the interfer- characterised as an ‘abuse of office,” which, “if not pro- 
b docu. ence of the general government, to chastise the chiefs | perly atoned for, will and ought to leave this lasting re- 
Febru- and warriors opposed to the treaty, and preferring char- roach upon the nation, that even in republies the law af- 
treaty ges against the agent. fords no protection against the views of power, and the 
cen Ar- * Thus was the interference of the general government {resentments of ambition.” The committee consider it 
$ to be invoked, by all parties to this affair—by the governor of their duty to state, that, (while they deem the conduct of 
ld have Georgia, by the McIntosh party, and by the head chiets | gen. Gaines, in writing and publishing the letters, deserv- 
for the of the Creek nation. The despatches from governor | ng of the disapprobation which it received from the pre- 
one of Troup were received at the department of war on the | si ent), they perceive no grounds for ascribing the refusal 
refus- 15th and 17th of May, and on the 18th, orders were sent | to arrest general Gaines ‘‘to views of power or resent- 
| of ihe to general Gaines, then in or near Georgia, to repair to | ments of ambition.” On the contrary, they regard it as 
viduals Milledgeville, ‘for the purpose of consulting with gov. their duty to express the opinion that, throughout the 
sh was Troup on the measures proper to be adopted in reter- whole of this difficult and delicate transaction, the con- 
nation; ence to the actual posture of affairs on his arrival,” and, duct of the executive towards Georgia has been respectful, 
x all of if neces to call out the militia of Georgia in defence | temperate, and conciliatory. _ ; 
called of the frontier, then supposed to be threatend with inva- | _ In pursuance of his instructions, the special agent, ma- 
urtecn sion. In consequence also of the charges made against the | jor Andrews, repaired to the Creek nation, to inquire into 
y rank Creek agent by the governor of Georgia, and by the de- the conduct of Mr. Crowell. The special 5 as was fur+ 
coun- putation of the Mcintosh party, major T. P. Andrews | nished with the testimony taken against the Indian agent, 
exclu- was despatched on the 2Uth of May, as a special agent to by the Georgia committee on the state of the republic, of 
he na- inquire into these charges. which testimony it is observed by the committee on the 
r, and These orders were promptly carried into effect by the | state of the republic, that, being ex parte, it should be re- 
Indian repairing of general Gaines and major Andrews to Mil- ceived with much allowance. Having suspended Mr, 
resen- hedgevil e, and subsequently to the Creek agency, where | Crowell from the agency, major Andrews proceeded to 
>» was also, in consequence of the united demand for the effee- | inquire into the foundation ofthe charges against him. ‘The 
l, the tual interference of the general government, above allude | result of his inquiry and examination is contained in the 
John ed to, a portion of the regular army of the United States | report of the special agent, and other documents forming 
ileyo- was ordered in the course of the summer. ‘The corres- | a part of the series of papers submitted to the committee, 
‘ading pondenee which took place between gov. Troup and ge- {to which reference is now respectfully made. However 
benita~ ncral Gaines became unfortunately of such a character as | much it is to be regretted at any time, and on any occa- 
t, and to eause expressions of dissatisfaction to be made by the | sion, that a request should be addressed from the autho- 
ntosh governor to the secretary of war, in a long letter, dated | rities of a state, to the executive of the union, without suc- 
of the 7th August, 1826, and an inquiry of the president, in | cess, the committee are of opinion, that a removal of the 
ed to these words: ‘*Now, sir, suffer me, in conclusion, to ask, | Indian agent, without examination or inquiry, would have 
endly if these things have been done in virtue of your own in- | been deemed by the people of the United States, an arbi- 
nm ms structions, express or implied, or by authority of any war- | tary exercise of power. In ordering an inquiry into the 
irb of rant from you whatsoever, and if not sodone, whether you | foundation of the charges against the agent, the committce 
d the will sanction or adopt them as your own, and thus hold | conceive that the president but did an act of justice due to 
arty, yourself responsible to the government of Georgia?” every citizen, however humble, and certainly not the less 
about On the 30th of August an answer was returned by the | due to an individual, who, bya former administration, had 
it ap- secretary of war, in which the governor is informed | been placed and sustained in a responsible offite, and had 
Horts that the president ‘deeply regretting the different views j been elected by the people of a sovereign state, as their 
; of the treaty concluded last February at the Indian Springs | sole representative to the congress of the union. The re- 
or of which the governor had entertained, from those which | sult of the rs the defence of the Indian agent, the 
’ the the president had found himself, upon the most deliberate | testimony collected by the special agent, and his report 
ned, consideration, and under the most solemn responsibilities, | thereon, as well as the doings of the committee of the re- 
27th compelled to take, was anxiously desirous to avoid any | public, and of .he commissioners of Georgia, and the re- 
Phey thing which, dictated by no absolute necessity, might have | plies of Messrs. Merriwether and Campbell, are here- 
ask~ a tendency to render wider, differences, in his belief, | with submitted, and contain all the means necessary to en- 
par- otherwise easily reconcileable. ’ Declining, for thisreason, | able the house to form an opinion, whether the Indian 
y of to enter into a discussion of the numerous topics contain- | agent could have becn removed from office, without sacri- 
nds, ed in the governor’s letter, the secretary of war further | ficing the great principles of right and justice. The com~ 
per states, on behalf of the president, that ‘‘the government of | mittee will only add the expression of their belief, that, in 
ving the United States is fully aware of its duties to the people | declining to remove the Indian agent, the executive was 
the of Georgia; among which is that of paying due respect to | actuated by no feclings of ‘“‘contempt for the opinion of 
the station of their chief magistrate. A duty, if possible, | Georgia, or of disregard for the welfare of a large portion 
the still more indispensable, is that of a constant and faithful | of the community.” 
rey» attention to their interests, and an earnest solicitude toful- | In pursuance of the proclamation of the governor, the 
» as fil all the duties of the union to them.” At the close of | legislature of Georgia assembled, and on the 9th of June, 
Lam 
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pees an act ‘‘to dispose of and distribute the lands late- 
acquired by the United States, of the Creek nation of 
ndians.” By this act, the whole of the ceded territory 
within the limits of Georgia, was made subject to the le- 
gislative and criminal jurisdiction of the state; the land 
was divided into sections, districts, and tracts of two 
hundred and two anda half acres each, one hundred dis- 
trict surveyors, and ten surveyors of district reserve, and 
sectional lines, were opines to be chosen, and a land 
lottery organized, by which the said lots should be dis- 
posed of to the citizens of Georgia. 

The treaty of the Indian Sprmgs had guarantied to the 
‘Indians the undisturbed possession of the land, till Sep- 
tember, 1826. This guaranty, with the course which 
events had taken ne the Indians, and the serious and 
fatal consequenees likely to flow from the immediate in- 
troduction upon the lands of so large a body of surveyors, 
and their necessary attendants, had led the president of 
the United States, through the secretary of war, to make 
known to the governor of Georgia the expectation that 
the survey would be suspended till the decision of con- 
gress was known on the subject; and this course was adopt- 
ed by the governor. 

On repairing to the Creck nation, general Gaines held 
councils, both with the McIntosh party, and the chiefs 
of the nation opposed to the treaty. ‘The former were 
assured of the protection of the United States against far- 
ther violence. ‘The latter were urged with the greatest 
earnestness, to accede to the terms of the treaty of the In- 
dian Springs. ‘To this proposition no importunity could 
induce them to listen; and while they uniformly professed 
an intention to submit to the power of the United States, 
if called into action against them, they as uniformly protest- 
ed that they would aceept no compensation for the lands 
that might be thus wrested from them, in a compulsory 
execution of that treaty. 

Unable to procure trom the Crecks and acquiescence in 
the treaty of the Indian Springs, general Gaines reecived 
from them, in the open couneil of the nation, a written in- 
strument, whereby a certain number of ehiefs deputed to 
Washington for that purpose, were authorized to negoti- 
ate a treaty for a farther cession of land, The deputation 
arrived at Washington, and a negotiation was opened Ly 
the seerctary of war, It immediately appeared, however, 
that a misapprehension existed, as to the extent of their 

owers in regard to a cession. In his conferences with 
them at the Broken Arrow, general Gaines had first pro- 
posed to them to enter into a treaty on the basis of a ees- 
sion of all their lands in Georgia. ‘This proposition they 
rejected, Gen. Gaines then, of his own accord, and with- 
out instructions, (as he mformed them ut the time), pro- 

osed atreaty on the basis of a cession of their lands east 
of the Chattuhouchie. They declined aceeding io this, on 
the ground that a part of their delegation was already gone 
to Washington, The written instrument just alluded to, 
was, however, drawn up, setting forth the authority 
given to their deputation, to accede to ‘the last proposi- 
tiou ofthe president, made by general Gaines.” By this 
‘lost proposition,” the delegation declared that they un- 
derstood the unauthorized one, which made the Chatta- 
houchie the boundary. General Games had understocd 
his authorized propos ition to be meant, viz: that which pro- 
posed a eession of all the lands within the limits of Geor- 
gia. It appears, however, from the documents, that such 
wus not the ease. 

‘This misapprehension of the powers of the Creck deyu- 
tation, formed a serious obstaele in the outset, to the | ro- 
gress of the negotiations. ft was iu this posture of affi irs, 
that the meeting of tongress took place, and it appcars 
from the opening message of the president, that he still 
anticipated the necessity of making the tram a tions, in re- 
lution to the treaty of the Indian Springs, the subjcet of a 
special message, Fortunately, however, the Indian depu- 
tation was at last brought to consent toa treaty, by which 
all the laid east of the Chattahouchic was ceeded, and a 
portion also West of it. To this treaty, after an interval of 
some weeksth supplemental article was added, by which 
the cession yas extended to a new line, which, as it was 
supposed, by many persons qualified to judge, would in- 
elude all the lands within the limits of Georgia. 

The negotiations by whith this treaty was effected, were 
earried on during almost the whole of the session of ecn- 
gress, and reudered it of course incapedicnt to agitate the 
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subject of the transactions in relation to the treaty of 
Indian Springs. The happy termination of an affair, which} 
had assumed an alarming aspect, was matter of general} 
congratulation. The mass of papers and documents here 
with submitted, and not of later date, was communicated! 
to a committee of the senate, while the treaty was before 

that body. But the ratification of the treaty, and the sanc-| 
tion given it by the appropriations made to ‘carry it into) 
effect, superseded, in the opinion of congress, the necessi- | 


ty of mquiring into the subject of the treaty, which was , 


now declared ‘‘to be eancelled.” 

‘The quantity of land occupied by the Indians in the state 
of Georgia, and ceded by this treaty for the benefit of tha: 
state, amounted, by computation, to about 4,700,000 acres, 
The cession was procured, at an expense to the United 
States of $800,000, inciuding the present worth of the 
annuity of $20,000 per annum, which formed a part of 
the price. 

By the first article of this treaty, the treaty of the In. 
dian Springs was “declared to be null and void to eyery 
intent and purpose whatsoever;” and every right and elsir 
arising from the same, ‘*was caneclled and annulled” by 
the new treaty. 

This new treaty received the sanction of the senate, by a 
very large majority of the votes of that body, and the ap- 
propriations necessary to carry it into effect passed unani- 
mously in the house of representatives, with the exception 
of nine dissenting voices, being those of the Alabama dele- 
gation, and the greater part of that of Georgia. 


fn the whole course and progress of this affair, in the 
perseverance and assiduity of the executive in pursuing the 
negotiations, and in the ample provisions made by congress 
to carry them into effect, the committee perceive strong 
indications.on the part of every branch of the legislative 
authority of the, United States, of a desire to redcem the 
pledge of the compact of 1802, to promote the interests, 
and gratify the wishes of Georgia. 

In porate of the provisions of the treaty, the.western 
line fixed by it wasduly run, Before, however, it could 
be ascertained whether, by this line, any part of the lands 
within the chartered limits of Georgia were left out, it was 
necessary that the boundary line between Georgia and Al:- 
bama should also be established. Commissioners on tha 
part of these two states were appointed. But, the eireum- 
stance that a direct line to Niekajack, from the first bend 
of the Chattahouchie, above Uchee creek, would intersect 
that river, induced the commissioners to depart from the 
letter ofthe compact of 1802, and to propose some other 
point more accordant with its spirit, which it was supposed, 
did not admit of carrying the line east of the Chattahouchic, 
In endeavoring to scttle:on some other point, the commi:- 
sioners of Georgia and Alabama disagreed, and at the for- 
mer ran an ex parte lime, on the authority, and at the ex- 
pense of Georgia alone. 

Between the Georgia line, and the line aseertained by the 
treaty of Washington, it appears by computation, that there 
remamed uneeded about one hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand six hundred and thirty-two acres of Creek lands. 
How much this quantity may be reduced, on the final sct- 
tlement of the line between Georgia and Alabama, the 
cammittee have no documents which enabled them to de- 
cide. 

It is in respect to this small tract of barren land that the 
existing controversy has arisen. The surveyors of Geor- 
via, in the nronth of January last, having passed the line of 
the treaty of Washington, were interrupted by a party of 
Indians, acting under the orders of the head chief of the 
Creck nation, who remonstrated with them, in a letter 
written at their request by the agent; and they have since 
appealed to the government of the United States for pro- 
tection against encroachment on those lands which were 
guarantied to them by the treaty. The surveyors of Geor- 
ia applied to the governor for the support of a military 
force, The governor of Georgia has addressed a remone 
strance to the pra@sident of the United States, apparently 
representing these interruptions as an invasion of the terri- 
torial rights of Georgia, which may end in bloodshed, It 
has been stated in the publie prints, that a military foree has 
been called out in Georgia, to support the surveyors. 

The president has promised to the Creck nation to main- 
tain the faith of the country, pledged by the treaty of Wash- 
ington; and the governor of Georgia.has-also been made 
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acquainted, that the president will feel it his duty to carry 
that treaty into effect. Orders have, ee been 
given to the district attorney and marshal of the district of 
Georgia, to arrest and prosecute those, who, contrary to 
the treaty of 1826, and the law regalating the intercourse 
with the Indians, have been engaged in surveying the lands 

t ceded. ; 

e The right to regulate trade and intercourse with the In- 
dians, was one of the first federal rights exercised after the 
commencement of the revolution. On the 12th July, 1775, 
it was resolved by the continental congress, ‘‘that commis- 
sioners be appointed by this congress to superintend Lndian 
affairs on behalf of these colonies,” and the Indians were 
divided by the same resolution inio the northern, middle, 
and southern departments. a the latter departinent the 
Creek Indians were included. 

By the articles of confederation, congress had the ex- 
elusive power of making #<aties, at that time, and, it is 
believed, at all times the only mode, m ume of peace, 
which the relo#vns with the Indian tribes have been con- 
ducted by the United States. Congress had also the pow- 
er ot “regulating trade, and naanaging all affairs with the 
{ndians, not members of any of the states: Provided, that 
the legislative right of any state, within its own limits, be 
not infringed or violated.” This express proviso, and the 
proviso implied in the words, ‘‘not members of any state,” 
were the sourées of much embarrassment under the old 
confederation. Georgia, particularly, claimed the right 
to treat with the Creek Indians concerning peace, lands, 
and the other objects that usually form the matters of In- 
dian treaties; and, in order to establish her right so to 
do, “she, by the treaty of Galphinton, in 1785, stipulated 


that the Indians of the Creek nation, were ‘members of 


the state” of Georgia. In what sense they could have 
been “‘members of the state,” this committee does not 
understand; and the right of a state to enter into these 
treaties with the Indians, was strenuously resisted by con- 
Tress. 

At length the constitution was adopted. The treaty 
making power was again vested in the United States. A 


treaty duly ratified became the supreme law of the land, 


“any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to the 
conwary notwithstanding.” 


By the confeduration, the 


thereby relinquished, if she previously possessed it, all 
ower to treat with the Indians, and all right to exclusive 
jarisdiction over thein. 

The powers conferred on the general government, in 
reference to the Indians, are to be viewed, not more as 
confering autwority, than as implying and imposing bur- 
dens. With ticir exclusive rights m relation to the Indi- 
ans, devolved on the United States the great duty of de- 
fending the states against savage violence. In the dis- 
charge of this duty, is laid the foundation of the military 
establishment of the United States. The first armies rais- 
ed after the adoytion of the constitution, were for defence 
against the Indians. And in this way, the older states of 
the union, who struggled in their infancy, alone and un- 
aided, against numerous and powertul uibes of savages, 
have been charged with perhaps the greatest single item 
of publie expenditure, im the tulfilment of the trust and 
duty of carrying on the relations of the union with the 
indians. ut the powerand the burden must be reecipro- 
eal, and the state Which claims the right, by uncontrolled 
legislation, of causing an Indian war, cannot reasonably 
call on the union to sustain the burden of carrying it on. 
The first law regulating the intercourse with the In- 
dians, passed after the adoption af the constitution, was 
approved July,179). After prohibiting the Indian trade 
to all but licensed persans, it gave to the president the 
power to make such order respecting the tribes surround- 
edin their settlements by the ejtizens of the U. States, 
as to secure an intercourse without license, f he deem 
proper; and the same law deelared that no sale of Indian 
lands to an individual or a state, whether havmg the right 
of pre-emption or not, should be valid, unless made ant 
executed at a public testy, held under the authority of the 
United States. ‘he duration of this act was limited to 
two years, and an other law was passed, approved Ist 
March, 1793, by whieh the surveying of lands belonging 
to any Indian tribe, by marking trees, or otherwise, was 
prolubited. All mR bee and grants of land, or clainess 
aud titles to land “not made by a treaty or convention, en-~ 
tered mto pursuant to the constitution,” were declared to 
‘She without validity in equity or law.”? This act, limited 
to two years, was supplicd by that of May 19, 1796, by 
the first article of which the Indian boundary line was de- 


powers of the congress for regulating trade, and managing | clared and defined from the mouth of the Cayahoga river, 


affairs with the Indians, were limited, (as has just been ob- 


served), by the proviso ‘‘that the legislative mght of any 


state within its own limita, should not Be infringed or vio- 
No such limitation is found in the consitution oi 


lated.’ 


the United States. This omission was not undesignedly 


made. It was one of the changes cxpressly introduced, to 
prevent the continued collision af federal and state pow- 


ers, which had so long existed, to the injury of the public. 
The grant of unqualified 


er of the state legislatures, 


som 


seare and contradictory. 


cils, 


intruding on the internal rights of legislation, is absolutely 
incomprehensible. ‘This is not the only case in which the 


articles of confederation have inconsideraiely endeavored 
to accomplish impossibilities, to reconcile a partial soqve- 
reiguty in the union, with a complete sovercigniy in the 
States; to subvert a mathematical axiom by taking away a 


part and letting the whole remain.” 


To the constitution of the United States, thus designed- 
ly tramed on these potuts, Gsvorg’a became a party, and 





ower to regulate commerce 
with the Indians, the exclusive right of repelling, by force, 
their hostile encroachments, and the exclusive power of 
treating, were necessarily so many infringements upon 
the jurisdiction of the individual states, and upon the pow- 
lf any authority be wanted 
to confirm these principles, it may be found m the 42d 
number of the Federalist, a paper wriitea by Mr. Madi- 
Comparing the powers granted to congress by the 
present constitution, with those of the confederation, he 
says, ‘Che regulation of commerce with the Indu uibes 
is very properly unfettered from those limitations in the 
articles of confederation, which reuder the provision ob- 
The power is there restrained 
to Indians, not members of any state, and is not to violate | sanction, 
or infringe the legislative right of any state within its h- 
mits, What desertption of ludiansare to be deemed mem- 
bers of a state, is not yet settled; and has been a question 
of freaqjuent perplexity ond contention iu the tederal coun- 
And how the trade with the Indians, not members 
of a state, yet residing within its legislative jurisdiction, 
ean be regulated by an external authority, without so tar 


on the lake Erie, to the St. Mary’s. At this time the 
Uconne formed the boundary line between Georgia and 
the Creeks. By this law, the prohibition of surveys is spe- 
cifically re-enacted, and all right, tithe, and claim, of what- 
soever nature or kind, of persons settling or surveying 
lands secured to Indians, by a treaty is vested in the U. 
States, on conviction of the offender. ‘This law was limit 
ed to three years, and its provisions were substantially 
re-enacted by that of 3d March, 1799. By the law of 
3th March, 1802, the previous legislation on this sub- 
jeet, was re-enacted, without limitation of time, and hus 
remained to the present day, and still exists unrepeabect, 
It is not known to the committee that, until recently, 
either Georgia or any other state, has, suce the adoption 
of the consttution, cxereised or claimed the right to treat 
with independent tribes of Indians, exeept by authority and 
consent of the United States, or has exercised any act of 
legisiation over them, or has claimed to do any act or thing 
forbidden by the law of 1802, ‘he committee beheve th t 
the state of Georgia has not only acquiesced, until lately, im 
the validity uf thus course of legislation, but that her inte!- 
ligent afd promment citizens have given it their express 
nthe talk of Messrs. Campbell and Merriwc~ 
ther, to the Cherokees, in 1825, these gentlemen say, “the 
soverciguty of tue country which you occupy [a considere= 
ble part of which is in the state of Georgia) is in the United 
States alone; no state or foreign power can enter into a 
weaty or compact with you. ‘hese privileges have pass: 4 
away, and your intercourse is restricted exclusively to U e 
United States.” Ina letter dated March 10, 1824, addre. - 
sed by the Georgia delegation of senators and represent:- 
:| tives to the secretary of war, the committce understand 
the delegation to say, that the Cherokees are to be viewed 
as other dudians, as persons suffered to reside within the 
territorial limits of the United States, and subject to everg 
restraint, which the policy and power of the general gue 
vernment require to Leimposed op them, for the interest of 
the union, the intercst of a particular state, and their own 
preservauon.”” 
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From these considerations the committee are brought to 
the conclusion that the rty in, and jurisdiction over, 
the lands occupied by the Crecks within the state of Geor- 
gia,are notexclusively possessed by that state, but are sub- 
ject to the rights guarantied to the Creeks, or reserved to 
the U. States by the constitution of the United States, by 
the compact of 1802, by the provisions of law, or by 
treaty. 

It ieites only to ask, whether the occupancy of the 
small portion of lands now in controversy is reserved to the 
Creek nation, and on what right Georgia claims to sur- 
ver it. 

Georgia claims the right to survey it, under the treaty of 
the Indian Springs, but the committe are of opinion that no 
right nor title could vest under that treaty, for the following 
reasons, in brief: 

First. Thattreaty was negotiated not only contrary to 
instructions, but on a basis expressly forbidden by the exe- 
eutive, when previously submitted for his sanction. 

_ Secondly, ‘The treaty at the Indian Springs was con- 
cluded by a party ofthe Creek nation, not authorized by the 
Creck nation to treat for the cession of any lands. 

Thirdly. ‘The treaty was concluded by a minority, not 
merely of the principal chiefs of the nation, but by a minori- 
ty of the chiefs present, and without regard to the protest of 

e Head chiefs, made by their representative, both before 
and at the moment ofcxecuting the treaty. 


Fourthly. Supposing the commissioners: authorized 
and the chiefs empowcred to treat, such authority and pow- 
er, could in no cireumstanees, extend beyond a cession 
of the lands occupied by the chiefs treating, and those 
who empowered + wea whereas, by the treaty of the In- 
dian Springs, a small party assumed to themselves the 
right to cede away nearly all the lands oceupied by the 
nation, 

Fifthly. Tf the Creck nation was aparty to the treaty 
of the Indian Springs, then it has been declared null and 
void by the two parties to it, viz: the United States and 
the Creek nation; if the Creek nation was not a party to it, 
then it is no treaty at all, for it purports on itsface to be 
negotiated with the Creek nation. 

For these reasons, on which the committce are pre- 
vented for want oftime from enlarging, they are of opin- 
iot that, by # treaty like that of the Indian Springs, the } 
Greek nation could not be divested of its right. of oceu- 
pancy, nor Georgia vested with a right of possession, and 
that the lands west of the new treaty line having never 
been ceded away, are reserved to the Creek Indians by the 
treaty of Washington, and that the survey of them is con- 
trary to law. 

‘The committee, however, are happy to add, that the 
inconvenience resulting from this circumstance is much 
less than was apprehended. , 

Inaletter of governor Troup, to Mesers. Cobb and 
Berrien; dated 4th May, 1826, it is stated that, ‘‘unless 
nlithe sourees of information here shall prove erroneous 
and deceptive, the state, (if the validity of the new treaty 
be admitted), has been defrauded of one million of acres 
of her best lands.” But if the western boundary of 
Georgia were run, according to a rigorous construction ot 
the compact of 1802, it would pass m some pomts 
exst of the Chattahouchie, and thus give her a houndary 
which she might consider less advantageous than the line 
. dyawn by thetreaty of Washington. If the western boun- 
dary line be run according to the interpretation put upon 
the compact by the commissioners of Alabama, it would 
leave Georgia less than she now claims. But granting 
the exparte line, run by the Georgia commissioners, to 
be the true western houndary of the state, the quantity of 
uneeded land, by the ‘only computation the committee has 
seen, is 198,652 aeres, and that of a poor quality, being 
#bout one ninety-cighth part of the lands, the Indian title 
to which, the United States, in 1802, covenanted to ex- 
tinguish for Georgia, as soon as it could be done reasona- 
bly and peaceably. Be 

The small quantity of land in controversy, and its tri- 
fling value, render it probable, that the Indians will agree 
tw cede it. Inasmuch as the quantity depends on the di- 
rection which the line between Alabama and Georgia 
may take, it were to be wished that this line should Le 





fest run. It appears, however, that the excentive, from 


structed the agent to urge the Creeks to a cession of all the 
land east of the line, which Georgia has established for 
herself. The preliminary steps for this cession require 
no appropriation; and the committee deem it inexpedient, 
by now making an appropriation for the final purchase, 
either to fix on an inadequate, or an unnecessarily } 
sum. It is the result of the best view which the commit- 
tee have been able to take of the subject, that no legisla- 
on upon it is at this time necessary, 


In conclusion, the committee beg leave to observe, that. 
they have given to this important subject all the time and 
attention they could command, at this advaticed stage of 
the cession. They have felt how many great interests 
are concerned in the subject. The powers of the union, 
and the manner in which they have been exercised; the 
rights and interests of a sovercign state, and the protec- 
tion due from the strong end the prosperous, to the feeble 
remnant of a once formidable raee, ‘otwithstanding the 
collisions of opinion, which can rarety he avoided where 
such interests are involved, the committer think it may 
with justice be averred, that, inthe general resun, while 
the constitutional powers of the United States have been 
asserted, the great objects desired by Georgia have been 
attained, and the public sentiment of the world has not 
been disregarded, which requiresa tenderness and mode- 
ration, indisposing of the rights of those, whom Provi- 
dence has placed, without the means of resistance, at our 
discretion, 

Such are the views which the committee had prepared 
themselves to submit to the house. By the message and 
accompanying documents yesterday referred to the com- 
mittee, it appears, (if the governor of Georgia correctly 
represents the other authorities and people of the state), 
that the prospect of a prompt and amicable termination 
of existing difficulties, is less flattering than had been hop- 
ed. ‘To the letter of the seeretary at war, informing the 
governor that the president, in consequence of the remon- 
strance and appeal of the Indians, would feel himselfcom- 
pelled, if necessary, to employ all the means under his 
control to maintain the faith of the nation, by carrying the 
treaty of Washington into effect, the governor has return 
ed adirect defiance. Instead of submitting the decision 
of the question to the tribunal provided by the constitution, 
he has issued orders to the attorney and solicitor general 
of the state, to take all necessary and legal measures to 
effect the liberation of the surveyors, who may be arrest- 
ed, under the authority of the government of the United 
States; and has direeted them to bring to justice, by indict- 
ment or otherwise, the officers of the United States, or 
others concerned in arresting the surveyors, as violators 
of the peace of Georgia. He has ordered the major ge- 
nerals of two divisions of militia to hold the regiments 
and battalions within their respective commands, in rea- 
dines to repel any hostile invasion of the territory of Geor- 
gia; and he ily elas in substance, thai he shall regard 
the attempt of the Uniied States to sustain the Indians by 
force, (which it wili become their sacred duty to do, 
should all other means fail), in the occupation of the lands 
reserved to them by the treaty of Washington, as an 
attack upon the territory, the people, and the sovereignty 
of Georgia. 

The committee will not take upon themselves to ea- 
press any- opinion on the subject of counsels, so much to 
be deplored. They have no apprehension that the peo- 
ple of Georgia will engage in violent collision with the 
union, for the purpose of sustaining a title to a small strip 
of barren land, acquired under an mstrument, which by a 
very large majority of the other house of congress, sanc- 
tionéd by an almost unanimous vote of this house, has 
been deelared ‘null and void.” If, however, itis neces- 
stuy to contemplate so disastrous an event, the eommit- 
tee trust the law of the land will be maintained, and its 
faith preserved inviolate. ‘The committce recommend 
th e adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to procure a cession of 
the Indian lands, in the state of Georgia. 

Resolved, That, until such a cession is proeured, the 
law of the land, as setforth in the treaty of Washington, 
ought to be maintained, by all necessary, constitutional, 
and legal means. 
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